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preface* 



►J* * • • 



^T^O the reverential student of Shakespeare this version 
J. of ''' The Merchant of Venice " will seem little better 
than a mutilation. While, however, much has been omitted, 
nothing has been introduced. If the piece does not go as far 
as might be desired, it is, at least, faithful to Shakespeare, 
as far as it goes. The object sought has been the construction 
of an cu:ti?ig copy , suitable for the use of leading tragedians, 
in which the position of chief promifUfice is assigned to the 
character of Shy lock, ''''The Merchant of Venice ^^ — aside 
from some aspects of the treatment of the Jew — is pure 
comedy ; and, whe?i given entire, it should be acted by a 
company of excellent comedians. The part of Shy lock would 
naturally fall to the '^charctcter'^ actor in such a compa?iy ; 
but it would not largely overshadow its companion parts — 
supposing every portion of the piece to receive competent and 
careful treatment. When, on the other hand, this play is 
acted chiefly for the purpose of illustrating Shy lock, a Judi- 
cious compression of the scenes is found not only expedient 
but highly desirable. Such a compression — with this 
view, and for this reason — has been attempted here. It 
will be found, though, that the story, while told with brevity, 
has fiot been impaired in substance. The incidents of the 
bond and the caskets are duly displayed, and the poefs great 
skill in combining them is suitably exhibited. This version 
is in four acts, and it can be represented in two hours and a 
quarter. 

" The Merchant of Venice " is mentioned by Meres [ijpS], 
and it was first published in 1600, The sources to which it 



is thought that Shakespeare resorted for the main incidents 
of its plot are : a collection of tales called ^^11 Pecoroney^ 
written by Ser Giovanni, a notary of Florence, about 1378^ 
and first published in ISS8, at Milan ; afid the popular 
collection of stories called the " Gesta Romanorum^ The 
Ballad of Gernutus, which embodies the incident of the bandy 
— and which may be found in Percy's ^^Peliques,'^ and in 
several modern collectio?is of old poetry — was also, probably y 
extant in Shakespeare's day, and known to him. It is 
conjectured, too, that an earlier play, mentioned by Stephen 
G0SS071 \i579\ as ''''shewn at the Bull,*' and as ''''representing 
the greedyness of worldly choosers, and the bloody minds of 
usurers ^^ may have dealt with some of the old materials 
which served Shakespeare for his cotnedy. The savagCy 
relentless Jew is one of the most ancient persons of fiction. 
" Tlie story of the caskets^' says Dowden, " is first found 
in the mediceval Greek romance of ^Barlaam and Josaphat^ 
by Joannes Damascenus (about 800) ; in a?iother form it is 
told by the English poet Gower, and the Italian novelist 
Boccaccio J* These matters are solely or chiefly interesting as 
tendiftg to direct study upo?i the wonderful genius with which 
Shakespeare transfigured all that he touched. His originality 
is not that of the maker of themes and bald facts, but that of 
the shaper and interpreter, ''''In the manage?nent of the plot,** 
says Uallam, ^^ which is sufficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or i?icoherence, I do not conceive that it has been 
surpassed in the annals of any theatre** " The ufiion of the 
two actions in one event** says Dr, Johnson, '''•is, in this 
drama, e?ninently happy, Dryden was much pleased with 
his otun address in connecting the two plots of his ''Spanish 
Friar* luhich yet, I believe, the critic will find excelled by 
this play** 

The supremacy of Shakespeare as the poet of nature is 
cofispicuously seen in any comparison between '•''The Mer- 
chant of Venice ** and its popular predecessor on the old 
London stage, " The Rich Jew of Malta** by Christopher 
Marlowe \i^p4]. The Jew in Marlo7V^s piece, a thor- 
oughly diabolical character, ivas acted by Alleyne, the 
founder of Dulwich College — still standing, with his tomb 



in the middle of its hall of paintings — on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, An alteration of " The Merchant of 
Venice^'' made by Lord Lansdowne, and first acted at 
Lincoln^ s Inn Fields^ was published in lyoi ; a?id this held 
the stage till 1741, when Macklin effected his restoration of 
Shylock, Lord Lansdowne^s piece begins with a pro- 
logue, in which the ghosts of Shakespeare and Dryden rise, 
crowned ivith laurel j and its second act contains a musical 
masque y called Peleus and Thetis, A banquet scene is also 
introduced, in which the JeWy seated at a separate table, 
drifiks to his Money as his Only Mistress. Shylock, which 
in that version was acted by Thomas Doggett \ I72i\ 

was made a comic character, and wore a red wig, Macklin^s 
great performance reinstated the part as one of tragical 
conception, and had the effect of banishing Lansdowne^s 
distortion forever from the stage, John Philip Kemble made 
an acting copy of " The Merchant of Venice^^ in lygS- 
TTie original representative of Shy lock was Burbage — 
who dressed it in a red wig and a false nose. Shy lock 
has been greatly acted by Henderson, George Frederick 
Cooke, Edmund Kean, and Junius Brutus Booth, Of 
Kean in Shy lock — /// which part, at Drury Lane, he 
made his first great hit \January 26th, i8i4\, Douglas 
Jerrold used to say that he impressed his audience " like a 
chapter of Genesis''' " The elder Booth's Shylock,'' says Gould, 
" was the representative Hebrew,'' " a type of the religion of 
the law,'^ and instinct with " the might of a people whom 
neither time, nor scorn, nor political oppression could subdue'' 
Bogumil Dawison, on the German stage, was famous as 
the Jew ; and the Shylock of James W, Wa Hack, likewise, 
is memorable among the most affecting personations that have 
graced the stage in this century, 

W, W, 
New- York, October 30th, 1878, 
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' ' She was a form of life and light 
That seen became a part of sight. 
And. rose, where'er 2 turned mine eye. 
The morning-star of memory." — Byron. 



*' Sweet fain of love, bind thou with fetters fleet 
The heart that on the dew of hope must ptney — Goethe. 

" O happy hour ! and happier hours 
Await them. Many a merry face 
Salutes them, — maidens of the place. 
That pelt us in the porch with flowers ." — Tennyson. 



" Wilt thou go on with me f 
The moon is bright, the sea is calm. 
And I know well the ocean paths * * * 
Thou wilt go on with mef" — South ey. 



•' The hunted fox, the tortured wild-cat, loves its young — the despised and 
persecuted race of Abraham love their children * * * When the day 
comes, and I ask my own, then what hear I but damned yew, and the curse 
of Egypt on your tribe."— ScOTT. 

" He hath his armour on — 
/ am his sword, shield, helm ; I but enclose 
Myself and my own heart, and heart 's blood, when 
I thus encompass him * * » 

EcLch for the other thus. 
And in that other for his dearer self" 

Banim — IN '• Damon and Pythias.'* 



*'And at the last ten thousand croons 
They offered him to save: 
Gemutus said, * / will no gold. 
My forfeit I will have." ' 

The Ballad of Gernutus. 



"Gentle deed 
Makes gentle bleid." 

Old Scottish Proverb. 



"Anguish is come upon me, because my life is yet whole in me. * * » 
I was sure that he could not live, after that he was fallen." — II. Samuel, 
i. g-io. 
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•* In Belmont is a lady rkhly left. 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word. 
Of wondrous virtues. Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name is Portia." 



" // Tvas Bassanio; as I think, so was he called * * * He, of all the 
men that ever my foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady" 

''My chief care 
Is to come fairly of from the great debts 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal^ 
Hath left me gaged." 

•• Shy lock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow. 
By taking nor by giving of excess. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of a friend 
I 'II break a custom. ' 

"Let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.** 

" But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
O^^en o'er myself; and even now, but now. 
This home, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord." 

** My daughter! — O my ducats I — O my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian f O my Christian ducats! — 
yustice ! the law ! my ducats, and my daughter." 

"A bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce sfiow his head on the Rialto ; a 
beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the mart. — Let him look to his 
bond!'' 



•• Tlu dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best-comlitioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies." 

" Repent not you that you shall lose your friend. 
And h£ repents not ifiat he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'U pay it instantly with all my heart." 

** He shall have merely justice, and his bond,** 

►2* 



^tt^m^ mejpceierentetu 



i" 



Venetian Gentlemen, Friends to Antonio and 
Bassanio. 



Duke of Venice. 

Antonio, the Merchant of Venice^ Friend to Bassanio. 

Bassanio, Friend to Antonio, 

Gratiano, "i 

Lorenzo, 

Salarino, 

SOLANIO, 

Salerio, j 
Shylock, a Jew. 
Tubal, a Jew, Friend to Shylock, 
Launcelot Gobbo, Servant to Shylock, 
Old Gobbo, Father to Launcelot, 
Leonardo, Servant to Bassanio, 
Balthazar, Servant to Portia, 
Portia, a rich Heiress, 
Nerissa, her Friend and Companion, 
Jessica, Daughter to Shylock, 

Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the Court op 
Justice, Lords, Ladies and Attendants. 



^Jace anb €ime* 



•I- 



Scene. — Partly in Venice, and partly at Portia^s villa, named 

Belmont, on the adjacent main-land. 
Period. — The Sixteenth Century. 
Time of Action. — A little more than three months. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



-> 



act fit^u 

Ibceue Jtot — ^Venice. A Street. 

[£nfer A/Uonw, Sa/dnno, and Solanio. 

Ant. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad : 
It wearies me ; you say it wearies you : 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it. 
What stuff 't is made of, whereof it is bom, 
I am to learn ; 

And such a want- wit sadness makes of me. 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salarino, 

Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies with portly sail 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
That curtesy to them, do them reverence. 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Solanio. 

Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth. 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. 
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Ant. 

Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salarino, 
Why, then you are in love. 

Ant 
Fie, fie ! 

Salarino, 

Not in love neither ? Then let us say, you are sad 
Because you are not merry. 

Solanio, 

Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare you well ; 
We leave you now with better company. 

Salarino, 

I would have stayed till I had made you merry, [Crosses. 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Ant 

Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it your own business calls on you, 
And you embrace th' occasion to depart. 

[Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano L. 3. e. 

Salatino. [ To thenu 

Good-morrow, my good lords. 

Bass, 

Good signiors both, when shall we laugh ? Say, when ? 
You grow exceeding strange : Must it be so ? 
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Salarino, 

We '11 make our leisures to attend on yours. 

\Eooeuni Salarino and Solanio R. i. e. 

Lor, 

My lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you ; but at -dinner-time 
I pray you have in mind where we must meet. 

Bass, 
I will not fail you. 

Gra, 

You look not well, signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously changed. 

Ant 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man nuist play a part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. 
Let me play the Fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver raSier heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, — 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks, — 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain. 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit : 
As who should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark I " 
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O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise 

For saying nothing ; when, I am very sure, 

If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

I *11 teU thee more of this another time : 

But fish not with this melancholy bait. 

For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo : — Fare ye well a while ; 

1 11 end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lor, 

Well, we will leave you, then, till dinner-time : 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men. 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra, 

Well, keep me company but two years more, 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Ant, 
Farewell : I *11 grow a talker for this gear. 

Gra, 

Thanks, i* faith ; for silence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

\Exeunt Gratiatio and Lorenzo r. 

Ani, 
Is that any thing now ? 

Bass, 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them, and when you have them, they are not 
worth the search. 

Ant, 

Well, tell me now, what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage. 
That you to-day promised to tell me of ? 
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Bass. 

'T is not xinknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly oflf from the great debts 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most in money and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots and purposes. 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. 

I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 
And, if it stand, as you yourself still do. 
Within the eye of honour, be assured 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all imlocked to your occasions. 

Bass. 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way, with more advised watch 

To find the other forth ; and, by adventuring both, 

I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof. 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost : but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self- way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt. 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both. 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. 

You know me well, and herein spend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
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TVnd, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I have. 
Then do but say to me what I should do. 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unto it : therefore speak. 

Bass. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond'rous virtues. Sometimes from her eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages : 

Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 

To Cato*s daughter, Brutus* Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 

Renowned suitors. 

O, my Antonio ! had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind presages me such thrift. 

That I should questionless be fortimate. 

Ant, 

Thou know'st that all my fortunes are at sea ; 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore, go forth ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That shall be racked, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is ; and I no question make. 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake. 

[^Exeunt, Antonio l., and Bassanio r. 



i^cene ^econti* — Belmont. A Room in PortiVs House. 

\Enter Portia and Nerissa, 
Fbr, 

By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a- weary of this 
great world. 
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Ner, 

You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries were in 
the same abundance as your good fortunes are. And yet, 
for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
as they that starve with nothing. It is no small happi- 
ness, therefore, to be seated in the mean ; superfluity comes 
sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por, 
Good sentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. 
They would be better, if well followed. 

Por, 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes* palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own 
instructions. I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching. But this reasoning is not in the fashion to 
choose me a husband : — O me, the word choose ! I may 
neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike ; 
so is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will of a 
dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose 
one, nor refuse none ? 

Ner, 

Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men at their 
death have good inspirations ; therefore, the lottery that 
he hath devised in these three chests, of gold, silver, and 
lead (whereof who chooses his meaning, chooses you), 
will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly, but one 
who you shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in 
your aflfection towards any of these princely suitors that 
are already come ? 

Por, 

I pray thee, ovemame them; and as thou namest them 
I will describe them; and according to my description 
level at my affection. 
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Ner, 
First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por, 

Ay, that 's a colt, indeed, for he doth nothing but talk 
of his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation to his 
own good parts that he can shoe him himself. I am 
much afraid my lady his mother played false with a smith. 

Ner. 
Then, is there the Coimty Palatine. 

Por. 

He doth nothing but frown; as who should say, "An 
you will not have me, choose." He hears merry tales, 
and smiles not : I fear he will prove the weeping philoso- 
pher when he grows old, being so full of unmannerly sad- 
ness in his youth. I had rather be married to a death's 
head with a bone in his mouth than to either of these. 
Heaven defend me from these two ! 

Ner, 
How say you by the French lord. Monsieur le Bon ? 

Por. 
Heaven made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 

Ner, 

How like you the young German, the Duke of Saxony's 
nephew ? 

Por, 

Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober; and most 
vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : when he is best 
he is a little worse than a man ; and when he is worst he 
is little better than a beast. An the worst fall that ever 
fell, I hope 1 shall make shift to go without him. 
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Ner, 

If he should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, 
you should refuse to perform your father's will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. 

Por. 

Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee set a deep 
glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket: for, if the 
devil be within, and that temptation without, I know he 
will choose it. 

Ner, 

You need not fear, lady, the having any of these lords; 
they have acquainted me with their determinations : which 
is, indeed, to return to their home, and to trouble you 
with no more suit; unless you may be won by some 
other sort than your father's imposition, depending on the 
caskets. 

Por, 

If I live to be as old as Sibylla I will die as chaste as 
Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of my father's 
will. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable ; 
for there is not one among them but I dote on his very 
absence, and I wish them a fair departure. 

Ner, 

Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, a 
Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, that came hither in 
company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Pbr. 

Yes, yes ; it was Bassanio ; as I think, so was he 
called. 

Ner. 

» 

True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my foolish 

eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

2 
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Por. 

I remember him well ; and I remember him worthy of 
thy praise. 

\Enter Balthazar L. i. e. 
How now? what news ? \To him. 

BaL 

The four strangers seek you, madam, to take their 
leave; and there is a forerunner come from a fifth, the 
Prince of Morocco; who brings word the prince, his mas- 
ter, will be here to-night. 

Por. 

If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good heart as I 
can bid the other four farewell, I should be glad of his 
approach : if he have the condition of a saint, and the 
complexion of a devil, I had rather he should shrive me 
than wive me. 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before. \To Balthazar, 

Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another 

knocks at the door. \Eooeuiit L. i. e. 



ftcene Clltrll. — Venice. A Street. 

\Enter Bassanio and Shy lock r. u. e. 

Shy. 
Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bass. 
Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. 
For three months, — well. 

Bass. 

For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 
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Shy. 
Antonio shall become bound, — well. 

Bass, 

May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me ? Shall I 
know your answer ? 

Shy, 

Three thousand ducats, for three months, and Antonio 

boimd. 

Bass, 

Your answer to that. 

Shy. 
Antonio is a good man. 

Bass, 

Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. 

no, no, no, no; — my meaning in saying he is a 
good man is, to have you understand me that he is suffi- 
cient: yet his means are in supposition: he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England; and other ventures he 
hath, squandered abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men : there be land-rats and water-rats, water- 
thieves and land-thieves; I mean, pirates; and then, there 
is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks : the man is, not- 
withstanding, sufficient ; — three thousand ducats ; — I 
think I may take his bond. 

Bass. 
Be assured you may. 

Shy, 

1 will be assured I may ; and that I may be assured, I 
will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass, 
If it please you to dine with us. 
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Shy.- 

Yes, to smell pork ! to eat of the habitation which your 
prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into! I will 
buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. — What news on the Rialto? — 

Who is he comes here ? 

Bass. 
This is signior Antonio. [Exit Bassanio L. i. e. 

Shy. 

How like a fawning publican he looks ! 

1 hate him for he is a Christian : 

But more, for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails. 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him ! 

\Re-enter Bassanio with Antonio L. i.e. 

Bass. 
Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy. 

I am debating of my present store : 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. What of that ? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But, soft ; how many months 

Do you desire ? 

Rest you fair, good signior : \To Antonio, 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
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Ant. 

Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I '11 break a custom : — Is he yet possessed 
How much you would ? [To Bassanio, 

Shy: 

Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Atit, 
And for three months. \To Shylock. 

Shy. 

I had forgot, — three months; you told me so. 

\To Bassanio. 
Well then, your bond ; and, let me see. 
But hear you, [To Antonio. 

Methought you said, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. 
I do never use it. 

Shy. 

When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's sheep,— 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor; ay, he was the third. 

Ant. 
And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Shy. 

No, not take interest ; not, as you would say, 

Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromised. 

That all the eanlings which were streaked and pied 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. 

The skilful shepherd pilled me certain wands. 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
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He Stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning-time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs, and those were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 
And thrift is blessing, if men. steal it not. 

Ant 

This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for ; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But swayed and fashioned by the hand of Heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good ? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shy, 
I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast. 

Ant. 
Mark you this, Bassanio, 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy, [Aside, 

Three thousand ducats, — *t is a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 

Ant. 
Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you ? 

Shy. 

Signior Antonio, many a time, and oft 
In the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For suff 'ranee is the badge of all our tribe : 

[Showing his yellow cap. 
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You call me " misbeliever," " cut-throat dog," 
And spet upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say 
" Shylock, we would have monies ; " You say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
" Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? " or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness. 
Say this, — 

" Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spumed me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I *11 lend you thus much monies ? " 

Ant, 

I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spet on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 

A breed of barren metal of his friend ?) 

But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who, if he break, thou may'st with better face 

Exact the penalties. 

Shy, 

Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love ; 

Forget the shames that you have stained me with ; 

Supply your present wants, and take no doit 

Of usance for my monies, and you 41 not hear me : 

This is kind I offer. 

Ant, 

This were kindness. 
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Shy. 

This kindness will I show : 

Go with me to a notary : seal me there 

Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 

Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 

In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant 

Content, in faith ; I '11 seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. [ Coming down. 

You shall not seal to such a bond for me ; 
I '11 rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant 

Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two months, that 's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy, 

O father Abraham ! what these Christians are, 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 

The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this ; 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 

To buy his favour I extend this friendship; 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Ant. 
Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 
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Shy. 

Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. \Going. 

Ant. 

Hie thee, gende Jew. [Antonio and Bassanio cross to R, 
This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Bass, 
I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant. 

Come on ; in this there can be no dismay ; 
My ships come home a month before the day. 

[Exeunt Antonio and Bassanio r. i. e. Shy lock 
gazes after them. Picture. 

CURTAIN. 




3lltt d&etonH* 

AttM fit^L i Venice. A Street, in front of Shy- 
9ttm ^tXBU ^ lock's House. 

[Enter Launcelot Gobbo from house r. 3'. e. 

Laun, 

Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew, my master. The fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts 
me ; saying to me, — " Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good 
Latmcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, 
use your legs, take the start, run away." My conscience 
says, — " No ; take heed, honest Launcelot ; take heed, 
honest Gobbo; or (as aforesaid) honest Launcelot Gobbo; 
do not run : scorn running with thy heels." Well, the 
most courageous fiend bids me pack. " Via ! " says the 
fiend ; " away ! " says the fiend, " for the heavens ; rouse 
up a brave mind," says the fiend, " and run." Well, my 
conscience, hanging about the neck of my heart, sa)rs very 
wisely to me, — " My honest fiiend, Launcelot, being an 
honest man's son," or rather an honest woman's son; — 
for, indeed, my father did something smack, something 
grow to, he had a kind of taste; — well, my conscience 
says, " Launcelot, budge not : " " Budge," says the fiend ; 
" Budge not," says my conscience. Conscience, say I, 
you counsel well; fiend, say I, you counsel well: to be 
ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew, my 
master, who (bless the mark!) is a kmd of devil; and 
to run away fi-om the Jew I should be ruled by the fiend ; 
who, Saving your reverence, is the devil himself. Cer- 
tainly, the Jew is the very devil incarnation : and, in 
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my conscience, my conscience is a kind of hard con- 
science, to offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew. The 
fiend gives the more friendly counsel : I will run, fiend ; 
my heels are at your commandment ; I will run. 

[Enfer Old Gobbo^ with a basket^ r. i. e. 

Gob, 

Master, young man, you, I pray you ; which is the way 
to master Jew's ? 

Laun, [Aside, 

O heavens, this is my true-begotten father ! who, being 
more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, knows me not : 
I will try confusions with him. 

Gob, 

Master, young gentleman, I pray you, which is the way 
to master Jew's ? 

Laufi, 

Turn upon your right hand at the next turning, but, at 
the next turning of all, on your left ; marry, at the very 
next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to 
the Jew's house. 

Gob, 

By sonties, 't will be a hard way to hit. . Can you tell 
me whether one Launcelot that dwells with him dwell 
with him, or no ? 

Laun. 

Talk you of young master Launcelot? — Mark me 
now — [Aside, \ — now will I raise the waters: [To Gobbo,] 
— Talk you of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob, 

No master, sir, but a poor man's son : his father, though 
I say 't, is an honest exceeding poor man, and, heaven 
be thanked, well to live. 
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Laun, 

Well, let his father be what 'a will, we talk of young 
master Launcelot. 

Gob, 

Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. 

But I pray you, ergo^ old man, ergo^ I beseech you, talk 
you of young master Launcelot ^ 

Gob, 
Of Launcelot, an 't please your mastership. 

Laun, 

Ergo^ master Launcelot ; talk not of master Launcelot,. 
father ; for the young gentleman (according to fates and 
destinies, and such odd sayings, the sisters three, and such 
branches of learning) is, indeed, deceased ; or, as you 
would say in plain terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob, 

Marry, heaven forbid ; the boy was the very staff of 
my age, my very prop. 

Laun, \Aside. 

Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post, a staff, or a 
prop ? — \To Gobbo.] Do you know me, father ? 

Gob, 

Alack the day ! I know you not, young gentleman : but,. 
I pray you, tell me, is my boy (heaven rest his soul !) 
alive or dead ? 

Laun. 

Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob, 
Alack, sir, I am sand-blind ; I know you not. 
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Laun, 

Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might fail of the 
knowing me : it is a wise father that knows his own child. 
Well, old man, I will tell you news of your son : Give me 
your blessing: truth will come to light; murder cannot 
be hid long ; a man's son may ; but, in the end, truth will 
out. [Lauficelot kneels with his back towards Gobbo, 

Gob, 

Pray you, sir, stand up ; I am sure you are not Launce- 
lot, my boy. 

Laun, 

Pray you, let 's have no more fooling about it, but give 
me your blessing; I am Launcelot, your boy that was, 
your son that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob, 
I cannot think you are my son, 

Iaiuu, 

I know not what I shall think of that : but I am Laun- 
celot, the Jew's man ; and I am sure Margery, your wife, 
is my mother. 

Gob, 

Her name is Margery, indeed ; I '11 be sworn, if thou be 
Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. Lord 
worshipped might he be! what a beard hast thou got! 
thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin, my 
phill-horse, has on his tail. 

Laun, 

It should seem, then, that Dobbin's tail grows back- 
ward ; I am sure he had more hair of his tail than I have 
of my face, when I last saw him. 

Gob, 

Lord, how art thou changed ! How dost thou and thy 
master agree? I have brought him a present. How 
'gree you now ? 
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Laun, 

Well, well ; but for mine own part, as I have set up my 
rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have run some 
ground. My master 's a very Jew. Give him a present ? 
give him a halter! I am famished in his service; you 
may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, I am 
glad you are come : give me your present to one master 
Eassanio, who, indeed, gives rare new hveries ; if I serve 
not him, I will run as far as heaven has any ground. — O 
rare fortune ! here comes the man ; — to him, &ther; for I 
am a Jew if I serve the Jew any longer. 

\Enter Bassanio^ with Leonardo and another 
Servant r. u. e. 

Bass, [To Servant 

See these letters delivered : put the liveries to making; 
and desire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 

[Gives Utters. Exit Servant. 



To him, father. 



Laun. 
Gob, 



[To Eassanio. 



Heaven bless your worship J 

Bass, 
Gramercy ! wouldst thou aught with me ? 

Gob, 
Here 's my son, sir, a poor boy 

Laun, 

Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; that would^ 
sir, as my father shall specify 

Gob, 

He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say^ to 
serve 
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Laun. 
Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the Jew, and 



have a desire, as my father shall specify 

Gob, 

His master and he (saving your worship's reverence) are 

scarce cater-cousins 

Laun. 

To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew having done 
me wrong, doth cause me, as my father, being I hope an 
old man, shall frutify tmto you 

Gob, 

I have here a dish of doves, that I would bestow upon 
your worship ; and my suit is 

Laun, 

In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself, as your 
worship shall know by this honest old man ; and, though 
I say it, though old man, yet, poor man, my father. 

Bass. 
One speak for both : — What would you ? 

Laun, 
Serve you, sir. 

Gob, 

That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass. [ To Launcelot 

I know thee well ; thou hast obtained thy suit : 
Shylock, thy master, spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferred thee, if it be preferment. 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentieman. 

Laun, 

The old proverb is very well parted between my master 
Shylock and you, sir ; you have the grace of God, sir, and 
he hath enough. 
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Bass. 

Thou speak *st it well. Go, father, with thy son : — 
Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out : — give him a livery. [To Leonardo. 
More guarded than his fellows* : see it done. 

[Bassanio and Leonardo retire up, 

Laun. \To Gobbo, 

Father, in: — I cannot get a service,— no! — I have 
ne'er a tongue in my head! — Well [looking on his palm] \ 
if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer to 
swear upon a book, I shall have good fortune. — Go to, 
here 's a simple line of life ! here 's a small trifle of wives : 
Alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows and nine 
maids, is a simple coming-in for one man : and then, to 
*scape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril of my life with 
the edge of a feather-bed ; here are simple 'scapes I Well, 
if fortune be a woman, she 's a good wench for this gear. — 
Father, come. I '11 take my leave of the Jew in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

[Exeunt Launcelot and Old Gobbo into house r. 
Bassanio and Leonardo come down, 

Bass. 

I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
These things being bought, and orderly bestowed, 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteemed acquaintance : hie thee, go. 

[Exit Bassanio l. i.e. 
Leon. 

My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

[Enter Gratiano. 
Gra. [ To Leonardo. 

Where 's your master ? 

Uon. 
Yonder, sir, he walks. [Exit Leonardo r. 

Gra. 
Signior Bassanio [Re-enter Bassanio l. 
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Bass. 
Gratiano! 

Gra. 

I have a stfit to you. 

Bass, 
You have obtained it. 

Gra, 

You must not deny me : I must go with you to Belmont. 

Bass. 

Why, then you must. — But hear thee, Gratiano ; 

Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; 

Parts that become thee happily enough, 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 

But where thou art not known, why, there they show 

Something too liberal : — Pray thee take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wild behaviour, 

I be misconstrued in the place 1 go to. 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. 

Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 

Nay more, while grace is saying hood mine eyes 

Thus with my hat, and sigh and say amen ; 

Use all the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his grandam, — never trust me more. 

Bass. 
Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. 

Nay, but I bar to-night ; you shall not gauge me 
By what we do to-night. 

3 
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Bass, 
No, that were pity ; 
I wouM entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment. But fare you well, 
I have some business. 

Gra. 

And I must to Lorenzo and the rest ; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. 

[Exeunt Bassanio l. i. e., and Gratiano l. u. e. 

\Enier Jessica and Lautuelot from house r. 

Jes, 

I am sorry thou wilt leave my father so ; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 
But fare thee well : there is a ducat for- thee : 
And, l.auncelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest : 
Give him this letter; do it secretly. 
And so farewell ; I would hot have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Laun, 

Adieu! — tears exhibit my tongue. Most beautiful 
Pagan, — most sweet Jew ! IPa Christian did not play the 
knave and get thee, I am much deceived. But, adieu ! 
these foolish diops do somewhat drown my manly spirit : 
adieu ! 

Jes, 

Farewell, good Launcelot. \Exit Launcelot, 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me, 

To be ashamed to be my father's child ! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall' end this strife; 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. 

\ExH into house r. 
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l&cnte decoiUl* — ^Venice. A Street. 

[£nfer GratianOy Lorenzo^ Saiarino, and Solanio 

L. I. E. 

Lor. 

Nay, we will slink away m supper-time ; 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra, 

We have not made good preparation. 

Salarino. 
We have not spoke us yet of torch -bearers. 

Solanio. 

'T is vile, unless it may be quaintly ordered ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor, 

*T is now but four o'clock ; we have two hours 
To furnish us. — 

[Enter Launcelot, iidth a letter, l. i. e. 
Friend Launcelot, what 's the news ? 

Laun, 

An it shall please you to break up this, it shall seem to 
signify. [Delivers letter. 

Lor, 

I know tlie hand : in faith, 't is a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra, 

Love-news, in faith. 

Laun, 
By your leave, sir. [Going. 

Lor, 
Whither goest thou ? 
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Laun, 

Many, sir, to bid my old master, the Jew, to sup to- 
night with my new master, the Christian. 

Lor, [ Giving a piece of money. 

Hold here, take this: — tell gentle Jessica, 

I will not fail her; — speak it privately: 

Go. \Exit Launcelot r. 

Gentlemen, 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 

I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salarino, 
Ay, marry, 1 '11 be gone about it straight. 

Solanio, 
And so will I. 

Lor, 
Meet me and Gratiano 
At Gratiano's lodging some hour hence. 

Salarino. 
'T is good we do so. 

\Exeunt Salarino and Solanio R. i. e. 

Gra, 
Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 

Lor, 

I must needs tell thee all. She hath directed 
How I shall take her from her father's house ; 
What gold and jewels she is furnished with ; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven. 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake : 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 
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Unless she do it under this excuse, — 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me ; peruse this as thou goest : 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. 

[£xemif Gratiano and Lorenzo l. i.e. 



Jbtene Ql^irll. — A Street before Shylock's House. 

Dusk. 

\E?iter Shy lock and Lauruelot from house r. 

Shy, 

Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio : 
What, Jessica! — thou shalt not gormandize, 
As thou hast done with me; — What, Jessica! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ; — 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun, 
Why, Jessica ! 

Shy, 

Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 

Lauu, 

Your worship was wont to tell me I could do nothing 
without bidding. 

\Enter Jessica from house. 

Jes. 
Call you ? What is your will ? 

Shy, 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica ; 

There are my keys. — But wherefore should I go ? 

I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
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But yet I '11 go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. — Jessica, my girl. 
Look to my house : — I am right loath to go ; 
There is some ill a brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun, 

I beseech you, sir, go ; my young master doth expect your 
reproach. 

Shy, 
So do I his. 

Laun, 

And they have conspired together; — I will not say, 
you shall see a masque ; but if you do, then it was not for 
nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on Black-Monday 
last, at six o'clock i' the morning, falling out that year oa 
Ash- Wednesday was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy, 

What ! are there masques ? Hear you me, Jessica : 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum. 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then. 
Nor thrust your head into the public street, . 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces : 
But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements ; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob's staff I swear, 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah ; [To Launcelof, 
Say, I will come. 

[Shy lock crosses toward house, 

Laun. 
I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window for all this; [72? Jessica. 
There will come a Christian by. 
Will be worth a Jewess' eye. [Exit Launceloi r. i. e. 
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Shy. 
What says that fool of Hagar*s offspring ? ha ? 

Jes. 
His words were, Farewell, mistress ; nothing else. 

Shy. 

The patch is kind enough; but a huge feeder, 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones hive not with me; 

Therefore I part with him, and part with him 

To one that I would have him help to waste 

His borrowed purse. — Well, Jessica, go in ; 

Perhaps I will return immediately ; 

Do as I bid you : Shut doors after you : 

Fast bind, fast find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 

[Exit Shy lock r. i.e. 
Jes. [Aione, 

Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crossed, 

I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [Exit into house. 

[Enter Gratiano aiid Salarino, masked, l. u. e. 

Gra. 

r 

This is the pent-house, under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 

Salarino, 
His hour is almost past. 

Gra. 

And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour. 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salarino. 

O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons fly 

To seal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 

To keep obligM faith unforfeited ! 
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Gra. 

That ever holds. 

\Enter Lorenzo in Gondola^ l. u. e. 

Salarino, 
Here comes Eorenzo. 

Lor, 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode: 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
I '11 watch as long for you then. — Approach; 
Here dwells my father Jew. 

\A song is sometimes introduced /lere.] 

[Enter Jessica to window. 

Jes. 

Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit I '11 swear that 1 do know your tongue. 

Lor, 

Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes, 

Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed ; 

For who love I so much ? And now who knows 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor. 

m 

Heaven, and my thoughts, are witness that thou art ! 

Jes. 

Here, catch this casket; it is worth the pains. 

[ Throwing casket. 
Lor, 
Come at once ; 

For the close night doth play the runaway, 
And we are stayed for at Bassanio's feast. 
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Jes, 

I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 

[Exit from window, 
Gra, 

Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 

Lor, 

Beshrew me, but I love her heartily : 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

[Enter Jessica. 
What, art thou come ? — On, gentlemen ; away ! 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[T/iey embark in gondola. Music as it starts. 

CURTAIN. 




C Belmont. A Room in Portia's Housj . 

• I Three Caskets, — Gold, Silver and 

&ttTit JTirdt < Lead, — on Table, c. Bassanio, Por- 

I TiA, Gratiano, Nerissa, and Attend- 

(^ ANTS DISCOVERED. 

Bass. 

I am enjoined by oath to observe three things : 

First, never to unfold to any one 

Which casket 't was I chose ; next, if I fail 

Of the right casket, never in my life 

To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly, 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 

Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Ihr. 

To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Bass. 

And so have I addressed me : Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! 

Bar. 

I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while : 
There 's something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 
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I could teach you 

How to choose right, but then I am forsworn; 

So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 

But if you do, you '11 make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn. 

I speak too long ; but 't is to peize the time, 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election. 

Bass, 
Let me choose ; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 
Come, let me to my fortune and the caskets ! 

For, 
Away then. 

I am locked in one of them ; 
If you do love me you \W11 find me out. 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. [They retire. 

Let music sound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream. 
And watery death-bed for him. 

\Music^ while Bassanio speaks what follows. 

Bass. 

Some good direct my judgment ! — Let me see. — 

•* Who chooseth me shall g?Lin ) \ n j l ^ 

What many men desire." } ^^''"^' ^ ''''^'- 

That may be meant 

Of the fool multitude that choose by show. 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice. 

Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
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Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty. 

Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee. 

" Who chooseth me shall get » .^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^ 

As much as he deserves. ) *- 

And well said, too : for who shall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ? 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly! and that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover that stand bare! 

How many be commanded that command ! 

And how much honour 

Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times. 

To be new varnished ! * 

** Much as he deserves." 

1 11 not assume desen. 

l^dta^aS^rhar- ^^1 [^''^ on tMr, caskeL 

I '11 none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man. But thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat'nest than dost promise aught. 
Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence. 
And here choose I. Joy be the consequence ! 

For. 

How all the other passions fleet to air! 

love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy; 

1 feel too much thy blessing ; make it less. 
For fear I surfeit ! 

Bass. 

What find I here ? [Opening the leaden casket 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ? 

Here 's the scroll, 

The continent and summary of my fortune : 
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** Yoa that choose not by die riew. 

Chance as faoTy and dioese as true : | 

Since this f<Htime hUs to yon, / 

Be content, and sedL no new. . Reads am 

If you be wdl pleased with this, sanoiL 

And h(^d your fortune for your Uiss, V 

Turn you where your lady is, I 

And claim her with a loving kiss." 

A gende scrolL — Fair lady, by your leave : \To Ihriia, 
I come by note, to give and to receive; 
Yet doubtful whether what I see be true. 
Until confirmed, signed, ratified by you. 

[He kneels and kisses her hand. — Music ceases, 

Fbr. 

You see me, Lord Bassanio, whoe I stand. 

Such as I am : though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambidous in my wish. 

To wish mysdf much better; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times mjrself ; 

A thousand times more diir, ten thousand times more rich; 

That, only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beaudes, livings, fiiends. 

Exceed account But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manaon, master of my servants. 

Queen o'er mjrself ; and even now, but now, 

lliis house, these servants, and this same mysdf 

Are yours, my lord. 

Bass. 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words ; 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins. 

Ner. 

My lord and lady, it is now our dme, 

That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper, 

To cry, good joy ! Good joy, my lord and lady ! 
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Gra. 

My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish, 
For I am sure you can wish none from me : 
And, when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. 
With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gra, 

I thank your lordship ; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
You loved, I loved ; for intermission 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there ; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here, until I sweat again. 
And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love, at last, — if promise last, — 
I got a promise of this fair one here, 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 

Por, 
Is this true, Nerissa ? 

Ner, 
Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 

Bass. 
And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 

Gra. 

Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass, 

Our feast shall be much honoured in your marriage. 
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Gra, 

But who comes here ? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What ! and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 

\Enter Lorenzo and Jessica; after them Salerio y 
L. I. E. 

Bass, 

Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 

If that the youth of my new interest here 

Have power to bid you welcome : — By your leave, 

I bid my very friends and countrymen, 

Sweet Portia, welcome. 

For, 
So do I, my lord; 
They are entirely welcome. 

Lor, 

I thank your honour : — \To Portia, 

For my part, my lord, 

My purpose was not to have seen you here ; 

But meeting with Salerio by the way, 

He did entreat me, past all saying nay, 

To come with him along. 

Salerio. 
I did, my lord. 

And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. \Gives Bassanio a letter, 

Bass, 
Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

Salerio. 

Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind ; 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you his estate. [Bassanio opens letter. 

Gra, 

Nerissa, cheer yon stranger ; bid her welcome. 

[Nerissa goes to Jessica, 
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Your hand, Salerio. What *s the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know he will be glad of our success ; 
We are the Jasons ; we have won the fleece. 

Salerio, 
I would you had won the fleece that he hath lost ! 

For, 

There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper 
That steal the colour from Bassanio's cheek ; 
Some dear fiiend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ? — 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself. 
And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass, 

sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper ! Gentle lady. 
When I did first impart my love to you, 

1 freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, — I was a gentleman; 

And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 

Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 

How much I was a braggart. When I told you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told you 

That I was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engaged myself to a dear friend. 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy. 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady ; 

The paper as the body of my friend. 

And every word in it a gaping wound. 

Issuing life-blood. But is it true, Salerio ? 

Have all his ventures failed ? What, not one hit ? 

From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

And not one vessel *scape the dreadful touch 

Of merchant-marring rocks ? 
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Saierio, 
Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature that did bear the shape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man. 
He plies the duke at morning, and at night. 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state. 
If they deny him justice : twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Fbr. 
Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 

Bass. 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears. 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Ibr, 
What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Bass, 

For me, three thousand ducats. 

Par, 
What, no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 

Double six thousand, and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this description 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 

First, go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend; 

4 
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For never shall you lie by Portia's side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along : 
My maid Nerissa, and myself, meantime 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, away ; 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
But, let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass, [Reads. 

" Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my 
creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to 
the Jew is forfeit ; and since, in paying it, it is impossible 
I should live, all debts are cleared between you and I, 
if I might but see you at my death : notwithstanding, use 
your pleasure : if your love do not persuade you to come, 
let not my letter." 

For. 

love, despatch all business, and be gone. 

Bass. 

Since I have your good leave to go away, 

1 will make haste ; but, till I come again, 
No bed shall ere be guilty of my stay. 

Nor rest be interposer 'twixt us twain. [Exeunt r. 



ja. ^ ^^^ ^^ ( Belmont. A Room in Portia's 

Scene SeconU. ^ ^ouse. [First Grooves.] 

[Enter Portia, Nerissa, Lorenzo and Jessica r. i. e. 

Lor. 

Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 

You have a noble and a true conceit 

Of godlike amity ; which appears most strongly 
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In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord, your husband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work. 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 

For, 

I never did repent for doing good. 

Nor shall not now : 

This comes too near the praising of myself; 

Therefore, no more of it : hear other things. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house. 

Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 

To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord's return : 

There is a monastery two miles off, 

And there we will abide. I do desire you 

Not to deny this imposition. 

The which my love, and some necessity. 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor, 
Madam, with all my heart, 
I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

For, 

My people do already know my mind. 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself: 
And so, farewell, till we shall meet again. 

Lor, 
Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you ! 
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Jes, 
I wish your ladyship all heart's content. 

For, 

I thank you for your wish, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you : fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo L. i.e. Enter Be 
thazar r. i. e. 
Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true, 
So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand. Doctor Bellario ; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 
Unto the tranect, to the commoij ferry 
Which trades to Venice; — waste no time in words. 
But get thee gone ; I shall be there before thee. 

Balth, 
Madam, I go with all convenient speed. \Exit r. i. 

For, 

Come on, Nerissa ; I have work in hand 

That you yet know not of: we '11 see our husbands 

Before they think of us. 

Ner, 
Shall they see us ? 

For. 
They shall, Nenssa. 

But come ; I '11 tell thee all my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which stays for us 

At the park gate; and therefore haste away, 

For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

\Exeunt l. i. 
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fetene QH^ixti. — Venice. A Street. 

[jEnfer Salarino and Solanio L. u. e. 

Salarino, 

Why, man, I saw Bassanio under sail ; 

With him is Gratiano gone along ; 

And in their ship, I am sure, Lorenzo is not. 

Solanio, 

The villain Jew with outcries raised the duke, 
Who went with him to search Bassanio's ship. 

Salarino, 

He came too late, the ship was under sail : 
But there the duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica ; 
Besides, Antonio certified the duke, 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solanio, 

I never heard a passion so confused. 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 

" My daughter ! — O my ducats ! — O my daughter ! 

Fled with a Christian ? — O my Christian ducats ! — 

Justice ! the law ! my ducats, and my daughter ! 

Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 

Or he shall pay for this. 

Salarino, 

Marry, well remembered : I reasoned with a Frenchman 
yesterday, who told me that Antonio hath a ship of rich 
lading wrecked on the narrow seas, — the Goodwins, I 
think they call the place ; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, 
where the carcasses of many a tall ship lie buried, as 
they say, if my gossip Report be an honest woman of her 
word. 
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Solanio, 

I would she were as lying a gossip in that as ever 
knapped ginger, or made her neighbours believe she wept 
for the death of a third husband. But it is true that the 
good Antonio, the honest Antonio, — O that I had a title 
good enough to keep his name company ! 

Salarino, 
Come, the full stop. 

Solanio. 

Why, the end is, he hath lost a ship. 

Saiatino. 
I would it might prove the end of his losses ! 

Solafiio. 

Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil cross ray prayer; 
for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. 

[ They cross to R. Enter Shy lock l. u. e. 
How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ? 

Shy, 

You knew, none so well, none so well as you,, of my 
daughter's flight. 

Salarino, 

That 's certain. I, for my part, knew the tailor that 
made the wings she flew withal. 

Solanio, 

And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledged; and then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. 

Shy, 

She is damned for it. 

Salarino, 

That 's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 
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Shy, 
My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Salarino, 

But tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have had any 
loss at sea or no ? 

Shy, 

There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, a prodi- 
gal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto ; a beg- 
gar, that was used to come so smug upon the mart. — Let 
him look to his bond ! he was wont to call me usurer ; — 
let him look to his bond : he was wont to lend money for 
a Christian courtesy; — let him look to his bond! 

Salarino, 

Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his 
flesh ? What 's that good for ? 

Shy. 

To bait fish withal ! if it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and hindered 
me half a million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated mine enemies ; and what 's his reason ? 
I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses,, aff*ections, passions? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you 
tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not 
die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we 
are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be 
by Christian example ? why, revenge. The villainy you 
teach me I will execute ; and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction. 
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Soianio, 

Here comes another of the tribe: a third cannot be 
matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Soianio and Salarino r. i. e. Enter 
Tubal L. I. E. 

Shy, 

How now, Tubal ? what news from Genoa ? hast thou 
found my daughter ? 

Tub, 

I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find 
her. 

Shy. 

Why, there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, cost 
me two thousand ducats in Frankfort ! The curse never 
fell upon our nation till now ; I never felt it tiU now : — 
two thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, precious 
jewels. — I would my daughter were dead at my foot^ and 
the jewels in her ear ! would she were hearsed at my foot, 
and the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ? — Why, 
so : — and I know not what *s spent in the search. Why, 
thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with so much, and 
so much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge: 
nor no ill luck stirring but what lights o' my shoulders; 
no sighs, but o* my breathing ; no tears, but o* my shed- 
ding. 

Tub, 

Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, as I heard 
in Genoa 

Shy, 

What, what, what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub, 
Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy, 
I thank God ! I thank God ! Is it true ? is it true ? 
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I spoke with some of the saikns that esc24>ed the wreck. 

I thank thee, good Tubal; — Good news, good news! 
ha ! ha ! Where ? in Genoa ? 

Your daughter spent in Genoa, as, I heard, one night, 
fourscore ducats. 

Thou stick'st a dagger in me! — I shall never see my 
gold again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting! foiu-score 
ducats! 

There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my com- 
pany to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

SAy, 

I am very glad of it. 1 11 plague him; I '11 torture him. 
I am glad of it 

Tud. 

One of them showed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

S/iy, 

Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it was my 
turquoise ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor : I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

But Antonio is certainly undone. 

S/iy, 

Nay, that *s true, that 's very true. Go, Tubal, fee me 
an officer ; bespeak him a fortnight l^efore : I will have 
the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice 
I can make what merchandise I will. Go, Tubal, and 
meet me at our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our syna- 
gogue, Tubal. [Exeunt, 

CURTAIN. 



C Venice. A Court of Justice. The 

1 Duke, the Magnificoes, Antonio, 

Scene JFirfiit < Bassanio, Gratiano, Salarino, So- 

I lanio, Salerio, and others discov- 

(^ ERED. 

Duke, 
What, is Antonio here ? 

Aiit 
Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke, 

I am sorry for thee ; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant 
I have heard 

Your grace hath ta*en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am armed 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke, 
Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
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Solanio, ^ 

He 's ready at the door : he comes, my lord. 

\Enter Shy lock r. i. e. 
Duke, 

Make room, and let him stand before our face. 

Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then, 't is thought. 

Thou *lt show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 

And where thou now exact'st the penalty 

{Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh). 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture. 

But, touched with human gentleness and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

That have of late so huddled on his back,^ 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never trained 

To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy. 

I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city's freedom. 
You '11 ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats. I '11 not answer that : 
But, say, it is my humour : Is it answered ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answered yet ? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat : 
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Now, for your answer : 

As there is no firm reason to be rendered, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 

More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing, 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answered ? 

Bass. 

This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. 
I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bass, 
Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shy. 
Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bass, 
Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy, 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? 

Ant, 

I pray you, think you question with the Jew : 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the "wolf. 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
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You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what 's harder ?) 

His Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech you, 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But, with all brief and plain conveniency. 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass, 
JFor thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy, 

If every dyicat in six thousand ducats 

Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, — I would have my bond. 

Duke. 
How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none ? 

Shy, 

What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 
You have among you many a purchased slave. 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules. 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burthens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ? You will answer, 
The slaves are ours : — So do I answer you : 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought ; 't is mine, and I will have it : 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand for judgment : answer, shall I have it ? 

Duke, 

Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 
Unless BeUario, a learned doctor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 
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Salarino, 

My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 

Duke. 

Bring us the letters ; call the messenger. 

\Exeunt Solanio and Salarino^ 

Bass, 

Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man ! courage yet ! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant, 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me : 
You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

[Re-enter Solanio and Salarino with Nerissa^ 

who is dressed like a lawyer* s clerk, Shylock 

kneels to whet his knife, 

Duke, [To JVerissa, 

Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

JVer, 

From both, my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 

[jyesents a letter, and then sits at table c. 

Bass. [To Shylock, 

Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy, 
To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Gra, 

Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak*st thy knife keen. 
Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
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Shy. 
No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra, 

O, be thou damned, inexorable dog 1 

And for thy life let justice be accused. 

Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 

Governed a wolf, who, hanged for human slaughter 

Even from the gaUows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallowed dam. 

Infused itself in thee ; for thy desires 

Are wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shy, 

Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke, 

This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : 
Where is he ? 

Ner, [Rises. 

He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you *11 admit him. 

Duke, 

With all my heart : — Go, some of you. 

And give him courteous conduct to this place. — 

\Exeunt Salarino^ Soianio, and Gratiano r. i.e. 
Meantime, the court shall hear Bellario^s letter. \Reads, 

"Your grace shall understand that, at the receipt of 
your letter, I am very sick : but in the instant that your 
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messenger came, in loving visitation was with tne a young 
doctor of Rome; his name is Balthazar: I acquainted 
him with the cause in controversy between the Jew and 
Antonio the merchant: we turned o'er many books to- 
gether : he is furnished with my opinion ; which, bettered 
with his own learning ( the greatness whereof I cannot 
enough commend), comes with him, at my importimity, 
to fill up your grace's request in my stead. I beseech you, 
let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation ; for I never knew so young a body 
with so old a head. I leave him to your gracious accept- 
ance, whose trial shall better publish his commendation." 

You hear the learned Bellario what he writes : 

[Re-enter Gratiano, 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

[Re-enter Salari?io and Soianio, with Partta^ who 
is dressed like a Doctor of Laws, 
Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario ? 

Por 

I did, my lord. 

Duke, 

You are welcome : take your place. [Portia goes to desk r. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Por, 

I am informed throughly of the cause. 

Which is the Merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke, 

Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

[Antonio and Shylock culvance. 

Por, 
Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy, 
Shylock is my name. 
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Par, 

Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 

Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 

You stand within his danger, do you not ? \To Antonio, 





Ant 




Ay, so he says. 


For, 




Do you confess the bond ? 






Ant, 




I do. 


For, 




'I'hen must the Jew 


be merciful. 
Shy, 




On what compulsion must I ? tell 


me that. 



For, 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentie rain from heaven* 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 

*T is mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The thronM monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God*s, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That, in the (!ourse of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy; 
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And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. 

My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For. 
Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass. 

Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 

Yea, thrice the sum : if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority : 

To do a great right, do a little wrong, 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Ibr. 

It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example. 
Will rush into the state : — it cannot be. 

Shy. 

A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! 

wise young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

For. 

1 pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
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Sky, 

Here *t is, most reverend doctor ; here it is. 

[Gives hand to BtrHa. 
Fbr. 

Shylock, there 's thrice thy money oflfered thee. 

Shy. 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart: — Be merciful; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy, 

When it is paid according to the tenour. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 

You know the law ; your exposition 

Hath been most sound ; I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear. 

There is no power in the tongue of man 

To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. 

Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por. 

AVhy, then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife 



Shy. 
O noble judge ! O excellent young man ! 
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Ihr, 

For the intent and purpose of the law 

Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 

T is very true : O wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks I 

For. 
Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. [Tak^s bond from JFbrtia. 
Ay, his breast : 

So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ? — 
Nearest his heart, — those are the very words. 

[Returns bond to Jbrtia. 

For. 

It is so. Are there balance here to weigh the flesh ? 

Shy. 
I have them ready. 

For. 

Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his woimds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. [ Takes bond from Ibrtia. 
Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

For. 

It is not so expressed ; but what of that ? 
*T were good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. 

I cannot find it; 't is not in the bond. 

[Returns bond to Ibrtia. 
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Ibr, [To Antonio. 

Come, merchant, have you anything to say ? 

Ant 

But little ; I am armed, and well prepared. — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio j fare you well I 

[Portia leaves desky crosses to the Duke^ cofifers 
with him, and shows bond. 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you, 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 
Say, how I loved you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I '11 pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass, 

Antonio, 1 am married to a wife. 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 
Are not with me esteemed above thy life ; 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this- devil, to deliver you. 

\ During this speech Portia returns to desk, 

Gra, 

I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love ; 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 
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Shy. 

These be the Christian husbands 1 I have a daughter; 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! [Adde. 
We trifle time ; I pray thee pursue sentence. 

For. 

A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it 

Shy. 
Most rightful judge ! 

For. 

And you must cut this flesh from off his breast; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. 
Most learned judge ! — 
A sentence ! come, prepare ! 

[To Antonio, who advances to c. and kneels. 
All shrink back. 

For. 

Tarry a little; — there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

[Ail start 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

[All express delight, Antonio rises and embraces 
Bassanio. 

Gra. 

O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ! — O leamM judge ! 

Shy. 
Is that the law ? 
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Jhr. 
Thyself shall see the act : 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Gra. 

leamM judge ! — Mark, Jew; — a leamM judge I 

Shy. 

1 take this offer then, — pay the bond thrice. 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. 
Here is the money. [Gratiano interposes. 

Fbr. 
Soft! 

The Jew shall have all justice; — soft; — no haste; — 

He shall have nothing but. the penalty. 

Gra. 
O Jew ! an upright judge, a learned judge 1 

JPbr. [ To Shy lock. 

Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 

But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more, 

Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 

As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple, — nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, — 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. 

A second Daniel ; a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

Por. 
Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy forfeiture. 
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Shy, 
Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. 

I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

[Shy lock takes a bag of money j Grutiano seizes 
and takes it front him. 

For. 

He hath refused it in the open court; 

He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. 

\Piishijig Shylock towards l. 
A Daniel, still say I ; a secona Daniel ! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy, 
Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

For, 

Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 

\Foriia comes from desk^ gives bond to Shylocky and 
goes to table c. 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. 

Why, then the devil give him good of it ! 
I 41 stay no longer question. 

[Going R. Gratiano stops him. 

For. 
Tarry, Jew ; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice,^ 
If it be proved against an alien, 
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That by direct, or indirect^ attempts, 
He seek the hfe of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy cofifer of tiie state ; 
And the oflfender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st: 
For it appears by manifest proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too. 
Thou hast contrived against the very life. 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra, 

[Shy lock is about to kneel; Gratiano holds him by 
the shoulder^ during the rest of this speech^ and 
thettnirops him. 

Beg that thou may'st have leave to hang thyself: 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state. 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 

Therefore, thou must be hanged at the state's charge. 

Duke. 

That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it: 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

For. 

Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy. 

Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
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What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

\Shyiack rises, 
Gra, 

A halter gratis; nothing else, for heaven's sakel 

Ant, 

So please my lord the duke, and all the courts 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content, so he will let me have 

The other half in use, to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 

That lately stole his daughter ; 

Two things provided more, — that, for this favour. 

He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies possessed, 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. 

He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

For, [Advances. To Siylock. 
Art thou contented, Jew ; what dost thou say ? 

Shy. 
1 am content. 

Ibr. [Goes up. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. 

I pray you give me leave to go firom hence : 
I am not well. Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 
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Duke, 
Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra, 

\As Shybck is goings Gratiano seizes his left arm. 
In christ'ning, thou shalt have two godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[Exit Shy lock R. i. e 

CURTAIN. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— The Persecution of the Jews. 

t* r I ^HE Helots of Sparta, the Pariahs of India, the Ghiaours of 
I Turkey, the Negroes of America, have suffered less than the 
Jews in Christian Europe. This unhappy people have had to 
bewail their fate during centuries of prejudice, not extinguished even in 
our times, which rendersthe children responsible for the good or bad actions 
of their parents. In the eyes of Christian nations, this people was always 
the same populace who demanded of Pilate the murder of God in His 
mortality. Every Christian had against the Jew a personal grievance, 
and retained a feeling of enmity against him on account of the crime 
committed by Judas. The Israelite was thrust out from the pale of 
humanity ; it was an act of piety to injure, molest, and ill-treat him. 
Different governments, far from checking the popular prejudice, encour- 
aged and sanctioned it. From the year 615, the Council of Paris had 
declared the Jews to be incapable of performing any civil function ; other 
Councils had forbidden them to work for Christians ; royal edicts had 
interdicted them the right to possess landed property. Thus harassed 
by legislation, hunted away fix)m trade, spumed fix)m the paths of 
industry, excommunicated from the fields of labour, the Jew had to tax his 
ingenuity to be enabled to exist. He eluded by cunning tliat code that 
proposed to starve him ; he converted all his property into ready money 
and traded in specie ; he accumulated gold, monopolized the sale of it, 
and obtained whatever price he asked for it — he became an usurer. 
This degrading commerce, to which the Christian had forcibly reduced 
him, was used by him against the Christian, and the overflowings of the 
cup of his despair were employed as the instrument of his revenge. The 
Christian had forbidden him to obtain an honest livelihood ; he made, at 
the expense of the Christian, an inordinate and unjust profit. The 
Christian wotdd ruin him; he enriched himself by the ruin of the 
Christian. 

** But this very success was fatal to the Israelites. The opulence of the 
infidels excited the cupidity of the faithful. Was a CathoHc lord, prince. 
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or baron embarrassed in his finance, without having recourse to the fonn 
of any legal process, he seized some moneyed man from the tribe, and 
exacted money from him by torture. Thus, in the year 1210, John, King 
of England borrowed ten thousand marks of a Hebrew, in Bristol, by 
causing ten of his teeth to be extracted. The Jew was as a princely and 
fertile farm that was well cultivated by the despot. According to Matthew 
Paris, this same John, being in want of ready money, lent on hire for 
several years, to his brother Richard, all the Jews on his estates, ui quos 
rex excoriaverat, comes evisceraretj so that, after being fleeced by the king, 
they should be stripped of what was left them by the earl ; it was but 
a circumstance of the most trifling nature. In 1262, the lords revolted 
against Henry HI., and only obtained the support of the people by prom- 
ising them the pillage of the Jewish quarter in London. Three hundred 
houses were sacked, and seven hundred persons, men, women and 
children, were assassinated. The triumphant populsC6e exercised during 
that year sovereign rights. France was not less tender to the Jews than 
England. In order to prevent their escaping confiscation by abjuration, 
St. Louis caused the S3mod of Melun to confirm the edict which confis- 
cated to the benefit of the seigneur the property of every converted 
Israelite. At the same time, with atrocious contradiction, the pious king 
permitted, in Paris and the provinces, the massacre of all the Israelites 
who refused to be converted. In Brie, Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, and 
Maine, two thousand five hundred Jews were massacred. This took 
place during the Easter week of the year of grace 1238 — that is to say, if 
I am not mistaken, three hundred and thirty-four years before Saint 
Bartholomew. One thus sees that it is not only by date that Louis IX. 
is a predecessor of Charles IX. The Valois caused the Jews to be the 
victims of a skilful process of periodical depredation ; every now and 
then they were exiled to be plundered, and then were recaUed to be 
robbed. The Catholic kings turned the reprobates to account as ingeni- 
ously as the very Christian kings. They were dispossessed of their 
property, then allowed again to enrich themselves, to be again despoiled. 
The upright Torquemada put an end to this sanguinary system : he 
demanded of Ferdinand the perpetual banishment of all the Jews who 
had not abjured their faith at the expiration of four months. The Jews, 
informed of this, offered the king thirty thousand ducats for his consent 
to allow them to remain. Ferdinand hesitated to sign the decree, when 
the monk entered, crucifix in hand, exclaiming : • Judas Iscariot sold his 
God for thirty deniers ; you — you would sell him for thirty thousand I * 
The king signed, and according to Mariana's calculation, eight hundred 
thousand Hebrews were expatriated. What became of them ? Seek for 
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tliem in misery, in distress, in epidemics, in pestilence, in famine ; seek 
for them in the tempests of the ocean ; seek for them from the lions of 
Atlas ; ask for them from the men of Portugal. 

** Decimated by massacre at Lisbon, hunted by the edict of Charles VI. 
from France, firom England by the statute of Edward I., from Germany 
by the rescript of Maximilian I., the circumcised crept their way to the 
north of Europe, to the furthest part of Bohemia, to Mecklenburg and 
Poland. Here and there, however, some liberal and sovereign states 
admitted them: Metz, Nuremburg, Florence, and Venice. Pontifical 
Rome, in permitting their sojourn, drew on them the enormous bolt of 
the Ghetto. But even in these tolerant cities the Israelites were com- 
pelled to wear the badge of infamy ; they were obliged to be dressed in 
the degrading attire ordered by the Coimcil of Basle ; a rowel on the 
shoulder or the breast,' and the yellow cap which everywhere dis- 
tinguished them for thejiootings of the children and the barkings of the 
dogs. ' For a moment the unfortunate race had a gleam of hope : they 
thought that the Reformation would release them from the anathema 
through which they were prostrated by Catholicism. They requested 
permission to enter those German States that had thrown off their 
allegiance to the Holy See. Luther opposed this. The excommunicated 
excommunicated the accursed. They implored of Queen Elizabeth 
their recall to England. Elizabeth refused, and her refusal increased 
her popularity. Protestantism, instead of allaying the prejudices then 
existing against the Jews, fanaticised them ; Protestants sought to prove 
their orthodoxy in exaggerating the horror they entertained against the 
pretended murderers of Christ. Their zealous credulity lent additional 
strength to the old stories accusing the Jews of poisoning rivers and 
fountains, of communicating leprosy, and sacrificing at their Passover 
children stolen fix)m Christians. The poets repeated in verse the 
calumnies that the preachers reiterated in prose. The stage-boards of 
the theatre echoed the pulpits of the church. In 1590 Christopher 
Marlowe caused the troop of the • Cockpit ' to perform a drama in 
which a certain Jew of Malta, called Barabbas (the name is well chosen), 
poisons all the inmates of a convent in order that he may assure the 
poisoning of his daughter Abigail, who has been recently converted. 
* • * * # «#*#####* 

" In giving to the conduct of Shylock the motive that elevates heroes — 
patriotism — in furnishing him with excuses not only for his f>ersonal 
griefii but for the secular troubles of an entire f>eople, Shakespeare has 
thereby amnestied the Jew. It is not Shylock who is impeached by the 
judgment of Portia; in reality that judgment condemns that law of 
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retaliation, that rigourous justice which is but a rigourous injustice, that 
vindictive legislation which bad been promulgated in all edicts of 
sovereigns, and applied without mercy by all judicial constituted authori- 
ties — parliaments, special commissions, prevotal courts, assize courts, 
star chambers; it is directed against that system of reprisals which 
torments, racks, quarters, hangs, decapitates, assassinates the assassin, 
washes blood with blood, and punishes a fault by the commission of a 
crime. The condemned is not the Jew, it is Judaism. Such, in fact, is 
the actual import of the pronounced sentence. Shylock has gained 
what is better than his cause — he has gained the cause of an entire 
people. He has caused the unknown rights of his race to be recognized, 
and enabled' them to prevail by the exemplary condemnation of that 
exterminatory code which hitherto had kept them in abeyance." 

Victor Hugo. 



II.— The Character of Shylock. 

" When heaven sends a prophet like Shakespeare to an ignorant world, 
it commissions him not merely to teach us how to read. Shakespeare's 
mission was neither to preach nor to teach ; and if ever he did desire to 
act the schoolmaster, it was to the Christians and not the Jews that he 
addressed the lesson of 'The Merchant of Venice." Due respect to 
Shylock's Judaism ! a morality that despises all trivial passions. But 
there is something grand and sublime in his nature, which looks down 
with haughty scorn upon his own meanness. Shylock is an exalted Jew 
and an avenging angel. He has reached such a height of sensibili^ 
that he is capable of doing a magnanimous deed — not in the way of mere 
usury, to increase his gains, but for the benefit of mankind. He desires 
to revenge his abused and down-trodden race upon its tormentors, the 
Christians. We despise in Shylock the devil of avarice ; but the dis- 
tressed and suffering man we pity ; and we admire and even love the 
avenger of inhuman persecution. ****** Who can say 
that Shylock would really have executed his threat ? We do not forget 
the sacrifice that he is willing to make to his revenge. Shylock will give 
all, and more than all — that profit which, to the Jew, is more than pos- 
session — for his revenge. He has trusted to the gods of vengeance, to 
the wild winds and the cruel sea, and they have not deceived him. Nor 
must we be misled by Shylock's saying that he hates Antonio — 

* For that in low simplicity. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here witYi us Vn'Vemcfc* 
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Shylock did not hate Antonio for that. The Christian mercantile and 
commercial world of Venice, surely, was not composed of only good and 
noble Antonios ; and one man, be he ever so rich, cannot reduce the 
value of money. No ; Shylock is a Jew : he feels a secret shame in 
sacrificing money to a phantasy ; he wants to excuse his conduct to him- 
self — and the excuse that he finds is couched in the words we have quoted. 
He does not persecute the foe of usury in Antonio : but the foe of his- 
faith he persecutes, and in his feverish infatuation he sacrifices wealth to 
an airy fiancy. The actor who would personate Shylock may herein 
find the key to the character. The blood-thirsty hatred of the Jew should 
terrify us, as every mad fanaticism naturally does ; but Shylock must not 
be so interpreted as to awaken disgust and aversion, as does a loathsome 
bodily disease. Shylock's execrable avarice, and the spasms into, which 
self-interest hurls his soul, may revolt us ; but the Jew must not herein 
be made ridiculous. In the presence of a very demon it is no time for 
laughter. Now, to show us the god in the demon, to pass through a 
desert of sin wherein, not far distant, murmurs concealed a well-spring of 
love — this, surely, is a sufficiently hard and great task for the actor. 
Shakespeare, unlike common men and common poets, who desire to 
make everything pleasant to their feelings and conformable to their notions 
of art, does not mingle elements like a chemist, representing clear charac- 
ters, these lovely, those hateful, these attractive, those repulsive : this 
Shakespeare never does. He sides with no party. He ascribes the palm 
only to virtue. He lets his characters quarrel among themselves, and 
never mingles in the quarrel. He has explained the nature of the Jew's 
hatred of the Christian, and equally laid bare the springs of the Chris- 
tian's hatred of the Jew. Why should not Shylock hate Antonio — hate 
him the more for his very nobility ? Antonio is a good, noble, generous 
man, but not to the Jew. Him he abuses at all times. Even at the very 
moment of asking his aid he cannot conceal his contempt for Shylock. 
The good, the noble Antonio, who is willing to sacrifice everything upon 
the altar of fiiendship, cannot even speak a kind word to the Jew. After 
all this, a scapegrace of a Christian runs away with Shylock's daughter ; 
and she, intending to become a Christian, enters upon conversion by 
despising her father because he is a Jew. Such injustice, such cruelty 
might well convert the nature of a dove into that of a dragon. In his 
hatred of the Christian, Shylock revenges upon himself insulted virtue. 
He throws away money to avenge his race, and he learns and teaches 
that gold is not, as the Jews would have it, the monarch of the world, 
but that love is mightier than avarice, even in a Jew. 

" Whenever I read Shakespeare it grieves me that he does not live in 
our age, to make it clear to us. Events seem unreal, when the great 

6 
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master is wanting, to state them to us in a great manner. A character 
which that great poet has not described to us, because it was unknown 
to him, is lilce a book without a title* that we must read before we can 
know its subject. It often happens that great periods have no great 
historians, nor poets, nor artists, capable of worthily describing or 
representing them. The great events are too grand, too restless, or too 
busy to pose quietly before commofr artists. These can but briefly 
snatch their outlines, or must wait till the time be dead, in order to make 
a lifeless cast. But, before an artist like Shakespeare, times stand still, 
well knowing that nature owes its immortality to art How wodd 
Shakespeare have described our Shylocks, the great Christian Shylocb 
with badges of their order upon their gaberdines ? How would he have 
described those paper-flying Shylockis, without gaberdines, who hold in 
notes the flesh and blood of nations, and who do not make paper out of 
rags but rags out of paper ? How would he have portrayed those profli- 
gates to whom God is a Minister of Finance, who said, ' Be created,' 
and lo ! there was a world of paper ; Adam the first banker ; Paradise a 
blessed place of State papers ; the fall of Man the first fedl of stocks; 
the Day of Judgment an ultimatum? A Shakespeare would have 
unveiled the mysterious ways of these great brokers of ezchaage 
between nature and art, who stake the gold of the one against the 
paper of the other. What did that Venetian Shylock do? He gave 
three thousand ducats for a poor pound of Christian flesh. That, at 
least, was dearly bought. But our Shylocks demand, for one small 
eighth, entire Hellas." Ludwig Bcerne. 



III.— Macklin's Restoration op Shylock. 

•• Macklin, being freed from all pecuniary engagements with his man- 
ager, found himself more at liberty to look after the theatrical concerns 
of the company, which at this time Fleetwood entirely committed to his 
care. In this pursuit he did not neglect his own reputation. He very 
properly considered he was then in a situation which, by assiduity and 
enterprise, might add something to his rising fame as an actor, which at 
no other time of his life before he had such an opportunity of attempting, 
and that 'there was no lucky minute after the Jlrst opportunity.' He 
therefore cast about in his mind what new part he should adopt, and to 
this purpose carefully looked over the stock list, as well as several obso- 
lete plays, to find out one which, he thought appropriate to his own 
powers and conception. 
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*' Chance presented 'The Merchant of Venice* to his notice, which, 
however, strange now to conceive, had laid upon the shelf since the year 
X701, to make room for an alteration from the same play, by Lord Lans- 
downe, called * The Jew of Venice,' in which the celebrated Dogget 
performed the Jew almost in the style of broad farce. Macklin saw this 
part with other eyes, and very much to the credit of his taste and under- 
standing, as well as a proper estimation of his own powers, he found he 
could build a reputation by reviving the original of Shakespeare, and 
playing the character of Shylock in a different manner. The attempt 
was arduous and subject to many miscarriages, and in particular to pub- 
lic prejudice ; but a consciousness of being right will generally give great 
confidence. Macklin felt this consciousness, and was determined on the 
triaL 

'* As soon as resolved he communicated his design to the manager, who 
gave his consent to bringing it out merely as a revival piece, which 
might bring money to the treasury* The play was therefore announced 
to be in preparation, and Macklin, who always loved the character of a 
Theatrical Drill Sergeant, now entered into it with all his heart and mind, 
by casting die parts himself, ordering frequent rehearsals, etc., etc. ; but 
when he came to affix to himself the character of Shylock and intimated 
his design to play it seriously ^ the laugh was universal. His best friends 
shook their heads at the attempt, whilst his rivals chuckled in secret, and 
flattered him with ideas of success, the surer to work out his destruction. 

"His keen observation and suspicious temper clearly saw the train 
that was laying for him, which hetiot only seemingly overlooked, but so 
fiar assisted that at every rehearsal, whilst he enjoined the rest of the 
performers to do their best, he himself played both under his voice and 
general powers, carefully reserving his fire till the night of representa- 
tion. His fellow performers were by this conduct completely trapped, 
insomuch that many of them threw off all reserve, and publicly said, 
•that this hot-headed, conceited Irishman, who had got some little 
reputation in a few parts, had now availed himself of the manager's 
favour to bring himself and the Theatre into disgrace.' 

*• Fleetwood heard this, and seriously applied to Macklin to give up the 
part ; but the latter was too conscious of his own excellence to lose such 
an opportunity. He frankly told the manager that he was deceiving a set 
of men who envied him, but that he would pledge his life on the success 
of the play, and that in the end it would be highly serviceable to them 
both. 

" The long-expected night at last arrived, and the house was crowded 
from top to bottom with the first company in town. The two front rows 
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of the pit, as usual, were full of critics. ' Who, sir ' (said the veteran), 'I 
eyed through the slit of the curtain, and was glad to see there, as I 
wished in such a cause to be tried by a special jury. When I made my 
appearance in the greenroom, dressed for the part, with my red hat od 
my head, my piqued beard, loose black gown, etc., and with a confi- 
dence which I never before assumed, the performers all stared at one 
another, and evidently with a stare of disappointment. Ayell, sir, 
hitherto all was right— till the last bell nmg— then, I confess, my heart 
began to beat a httle : however, I mustered up all the courage I could, 
and, recommending my cause to Providence, threw myself boldly on die 
stage, and was received by one of the loudest thunders of applause I 
ever before experienced. 

" • The opening scenes being rather tame and level, I could not expect 
much applause; but I found myself well listened to — I could 'hear 
distinctly in the pit the words, ' ' Very well - very well, indeed. This man 
seems to know what he is about," etc., etc. These encomiums warmed 
me, but did not overset me. I knew where I should have the pull, 
which was in the third act, and reserved myself accordingly. At this 
period I threw out all my fire, and as the contrasted passions of joy for 
the merchant's losses and grief for the elopement of Jessica open a fine 
field for an actor's powers, I had the good fortune to please beyond ray 
warmest expectations. The whole house was in an uproar of applause, 
and I was obliged to pause between the speeches to give it vent, so as'to 
be heard. When I went behind the scenes after this act, the Manager 
met me and complimented me very highly on my performance, and 
significantly added: " Macklin, you was right at last." My brethren 
in the greenroom joined in his eulogium, but with different views. He 
was thinking of the increase of his treasury, they only for saving appear^ 
ances. wishing at the same time that I had broke my neck in the 
attempt. The trial scene wound up the fulness of my reputation ; here I 
was well listened to, and here I made such a silent yet forcible impression on 
my audience that I retired from this great attempt most perfecdy satisfied. 

*• • On my return to the greenroom, after the play was over, it was 
crowded with nobility and critics, who all complimented me in the 
warmest and most unbounded manner, and the situation I felt myself in, 
I must confess, was one of the most flattering and intoxicating of my 
whole life. No money — no title could purchase what I felt. And let no 
man tell me after this what fame will not inspire a man to do, and how 
far (he attainment of it will not remunerate his greatest labours. By 
G— d, sir, although I was not worth fifty pounds in the world at that 
time, yet, let me tell you, I was Charles the Great for that night.' 
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' * A few days afterwards, Macklin received an invitation from Lord Bol- 
ingbroke to dine with him at Battersea. He attended the rendezvous, 
and there found Pope, and a select party, who complimented him very 
highly on the part of Shylock, and questioned him about many little par- 
ticulars relative to his getting up the play, etc. Pope particularly asked 
him why he wore a red hat f and he answered, because he had read that 
Jews in Italy, particularly in Venice, wore hats of that colour. ' And 
pray, Mr. Macklin, ' said Pope, ' do players in general take such pains ?' — 
* I do not know, sir, that they do ; but as I had staked my reputation on 
the character, I was determined to spare no trouble in getting at the best 
information.' Pope nodded, and said, ' It was very laudable.' 

" Macklin took this play for his benefit on the 19th night, and had an 
overflowing audience. Several noblemen of the first distinction took 
what is commonly Q2iX\edgold tickets ; and Lord Bolingbroke made him 
a present of twenty guineas. 

*• The play had a successfiil run through the whole of the season, and 
for many seasons afterwards : it established his reputation as an actor, 
and not a little added to his discernment as a critic, in reviving a piece 
which, perhaps, except for his research, might have been lost to the stage 
forever." Cooke's Life of Macklin. 



Costume for the Merchant of Venice. 

The dresses suitable to be worn in representing '• The Merchant of 
Venice " are Venetian, of the time of Shakespeare. The garments of the 
Duke of Venice, in the i6th century, according to Caesar Vecellio, were 
usually composed of cloth of silver, cloth of gold, and crimson velvet. 
The cap, robe and mantle were of the same colour. On days sacred to 
the Holy Virgin, the Duke appeared in white. " He hath his head 
covered with a thin coif," says an old writer, " and on his forehead he 
wears a crimson kind of mitre, with a gold border, and, behind, it turns 
up in form of a horn ; on his shoulders he carries ermine skins, to the 
middle ; on his feet he wears embroidered sandals, tied with gold buttons, 
and about his middle a most rich belt, embroidered with costly jewels." 
Vecellio says that the Duke wore, not sandals, but slippers. The three 
chiefs of the Council of Ten wore red gowns, with long sleeves, either of 
cloth, camlet, or damask, according to the weather, with a flap of the 
same colour over their left shoulders ; also red stockings and slippers. 
The rest of the Ten wore black camlet gowns, with long sleeves. The 
young nobles in general wore gowns of black cloth, faced with black 
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taffeta. Little black caps of felt were worn, without brims. - The doublet 
— cut to fit closely to the body — was made of rich black tafieta, or satiii»- 
and trimmed with costly lace. The Knights of St. Marie wore red apparel 
under their black gowns. " Young lovers," says Veoellio, " wear gener- 
ally a doublet and breeches of satin, tabby, or other silk, cut or slashed 
in the form of crosses or stars, through which slashes is seen the lining, 
of coloured taffeta ; gold buttons, a lace rufif, a bonnet of rich velvet or 
silk, with an ornamental band, a silk cloak, and silk stockings, Spanish 
morocco shoes, a flower in one hand, and their gloves and handkerchief 
in the other." This habit was commonly worn by young noblemen, 
previous to the time — in their eighteenth or twentieth year — when they 
put on the gown with sleeves, called " a comito." In the costume of the 
ladies of Venice, a distinguishing peculiarity was the veil, which was worn 
very long. Wives and widows wore black veils, and this custom was 
imitated by courtezans. Wives, however, also wore white veils, edged 
with lace. Maids wore thin silk veils, either white or yellowish. The 
veils of the Jewish women were yellow, but in other respects thdr costume 
was not exceptional. All Italian women, in this period, wore train dresses^ 
of satin, silk, or other material, with high, pointed corsage, niflf, long 
puffed sleeves, and embroidered stomacher. The dress of a Doctor of 
Laws consisted of an upper-robe of black damask cloth, velvet, or silk, 
an under-robe of black silk, with a silk sash, — the ends of the sash hang- 
ing down to the middle of the leg,— stockings of black cloth or velvet, 
and a cap of velvet or silk. The Jews, according to Vecellio, wore 
dresses identical with those of the Venetians, but were distinguished by 
the yellow bonnet or cap — the badge of suffrance — which they were by 
law enjoined to carry as a mark of their disgraced condition. It is not 
known that the '* Jewish gaberdine " differed from the Venetian gown. 
Strict accuracy in dressing this play — as in some other pieces — might 
lead to comical results. A tasteful license in these matters is not only 
allowable but necessary. 

W W 

New-York, November ist, 1878. 
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^T^HE stage copy of ^^The Taming of the Shrew ^^ which, 
-^ under the name of ^^ Katharine and Petruchio^^ has 
for many years been in common use, was made by Garrick, 
The present version — giving the text and the stage-business 
used by Edwin Booth — is an alteration of that piece. The 
ori^nal play, which, obviously, is much better in the reading 
than it would be in the representation, is never acted, A 
large part of it, comprising the Induction, — with the capital 
character of Christopher Sly, — and the whole of the under- 
plot, relative to the loves of Hortensio and Bianca, has been 
rejected, in adapting it to the inodern stage. The scenes 
retained are those which it is thought were exclusively the 
work of Shakespeare, " The Taming of the Shrew " is 
based on an earlier play , published i7i 15^4, but, presumably, 
known and popular on the stage before that time, and sup- 
posed, by Knight, to Ar the work of Robert Greene, That 
piece was entitled '''The Taming of A Shrew "/ and it is 
believed that Shakespeare either co-laboured with another 
writer, in making a new version of it, or by himself enlarged 
and improved a version of it which another writer had already 
made. There is no evidence that he ever claimed the play as 
his own ; and it was not published till after his death. It 
first appeared in the Folio of 162J. Dow den thinks that 
Shakespeare s part in it was written about ISPT- " -^ ^^ 
satisfied, ^^ says Collier, ^^ that Shakespeare had little to do 



with any of the scenes in which Katharine and J^eiruchia 
are not engaged y The piece is known to have been euted^ by 
Shakespeare^ s company^ at the Blackfriars^ at N^ewington 
Butts ^ and at the Globe, John Fletcher wrote a seqtiel to ity 
entitled " The Woman's Prize, or The Tamer Tamed'' 
(1647 J, in which Petruchio re-appears, and, having now 
taken a second wife, is by her discomfited and subdued, 
''Sawney the Scot;' by John Lacy (i6g8), and ''The Cobler 
of Preston," by Charles Johnson (i'/i6), were based on 
" The Taming of the Shrew "y and John Tobin's comedy of 
*'The Honeymoon" (1805), may also be named, though 
dissimilar, as one of its consequences. The view which is 
taken, in "Katharine and Petruchio" whether of the femi- 
nine character or the matrimonial relation, is, certainly, 
neither exalted nor refined. Yet even out of this rude and 
bleak combination of nettles and the east wind the poet has 
drawn a wholesome lesson, a lovely ideal, and a humourous 
view of life, W, W, 

New- York, October i^th, 1S78, 
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**/Ier very smile was haughty, though so sweet; 

Her very nod was not an inclination ; 
There was a self-will even in her small feet. 

As though they were quite conscious of her station,- 
They trod as upon necks." — Byron. 

** A humourous dare-deznl/'—BvLWER. 



"I'll crown thee with a garland of straw, then^ 

And I'll marry thee with a rush ring.*' — Davenant. 

*• Quoth she, the matter 'j not so far gone 
As you suppose ; two words t' a bargain." Samurl. Butler. 

'* I ^dow, I bum, I freeze, I shiver/ 
Whence rises this convulsive strife f 
I smell a shrew — 
My fears are true, 
I see my wife." — Addison. 

•• *Rum creeters is women,' said the dirtv-faced man. * * * * 
* There 's rummer things than women in this world though, mind you,' 
said the man with the black o'^."— Dickens. 

*' Young wives, like changing winds, their power display 
By shifting points, and varying day l^ day; 
Now zephyrs mild, now whirlwinas in their force. 
They sometimes speed, but often thwart our course ; 
And much experienced should that pilot be 
Who sails with them on life's tempestuous j^a."— Crabbe. 

• ' Sir, she had read the old romances, and had got into her head the fantas- 
tical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, 
at first she told me that I rode too fast, and that she could not keep up with 
me; and when I rode a little slower she passed me, and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of cafrice ; and I resolved to 
begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out 
of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she could not 
miss it ; and I contrived that she should soon come up with me. When she 
did, I observed her to be in tears. ' ' Dr. Johnson. 

•• The Gordian knot. 

Which true lovers knit. 
Undo it you cannot. 
Nor yet break it."— OLD BALLAD. 
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Servants to Baptista, 



iTRUCHiO, a Rich Young Gentleman of Verona, 
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BlONDELLO, 

Pedro, 

Grumio, 
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A Cook, 
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Ladies, Gentlemen, and Attendants. 



► Servants to Petruchio, 
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Scene. — Padua, in Italy. 
Period. — The Sixteenth Century. 
Time of Action.— ^^^«/ three days. 



Katharine and petruchio. 



Sttt 5pir^t. 



•J- 



UttJXt* — Padua. Baptista's Garden. 

[£n/er Baptista and Petruchio c. 

Pet. 

Signior Baptista, thus it stands with me : 

Antonio, my father, is deceased : 

You knew him well, and knowing him know me, — 

Left solely heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which I have bettered, rather than decreased : 

And I have thrust myself into the world. 

Haply to wive and thrive, as best I may. 

My business asketh haste, good signior. 

And every day I cannot come to woo. 

Let specialties be therefore drawn between us. 

That covenants may be kept on either hand. 

Bap. 

Yes, when the special thing is well obtained, — 
My daughter's love ; for that is all in all. 

Pet. 

Why, that is nothing ; for I tell you, father, 
I am as peremptory as she proud-minded ; 
And where two raging fires meet together 
They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Though little fire grows great with little wind. 
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Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all ; 
So I to her, and so she yields to me ; 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 

Bap. 
And will you woo her, sir ? 

Pet 

Why came I hither, but to that intent? 

Think you a little din can daunt my ears ? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not, in a pitched battle, heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets* clang ? 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue — 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire ? — 

Tush, tush ! fear boys with bugs. 

Bap, 

Then thou 'rt the man, 
The man for Katharine, and her father too ; 
That shall she know, and know my mind at once* 
I '11 portion her above her gentle sister. 
New-married to Hortensio. 

Pet 
Say'st thou me so ? 
Then, as your daughter, signior. 
Is rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
Be she as curst as Socrates's Xantippe, 
She moves me not a whit. Were she as rough 
As are the swelling Adriatic seas, 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. 
If wealthily, then happily, in Padua. 

Bap, 

Well may'st thou woo, and happy be thy speed ! 
But be thou armed for some unhappy words. 
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Pet 

Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for winds, 
That shake not, though they blow perpetually. 

\Noise outside r. 

Music- Master, 

Help ! help ! 

Kath, 
Out of the house, you scraping fool. 



Spoken within. 



Pet, 
What noise is that ? 

Bap, 

O, nothing; this is nothing — 
My daughter Katharine and her music-master ; 
This is the third I Ve had within this month : 
She is an enemy to harmony. 

[Enter Music- Master, from house r. ; — his forehead 
bloody, and a broken lute in his hand. He 
crosses to l. 
How now, my friend, why dost thou look so pale ? 

Music-Master, 
For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 

Bap, 
What, will my daughter prove a good musician ? 

Music-Master, 

I think she '11 sooner prove a soldier; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 

Bap, 
Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute ? 
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Music-Master, 

Why, no ; for she hath broke the lute to me. 

I did but tell her, she mistook her frets, 

And bowed her hand to teach her fingering ; 

When, with a most impatient, devilish spirit, 

^' Frets call you them?" — quoth she, — ^^"I 11 fret your 

fool's-cap ! " 
And, with that word, she struck me on the head. 
And through the instrument my pate made way ; 
And there I stood amazed for awhile, 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute : 
While she did call me rascal-fiddler, 
And twangling-jack ; with twenty such vile terms, — 
As she had studied to misuse me so. 

Pet 

Now, by the world, it is a lusty wench ; 
I love her ten times more than e*er I did. 
O, how I long to have a grapple with her ! 

Music-Master. 

I would not have another grapple with her. 

To purchase Padua : for what is past, 

I 'm paid sufficiently : if, at your leisure, [ To BapHsta. 

You think my broken fortunes, head and lute. 

Deserve some reparation, you know where 

To inquire for me : and so, good gentlemen, 

I am your much 

Disordered, broken-pated, humble servant. 

\Exit Music-Master l. 

Bap, 
What, are you moved, Petruchio ? Do you flinch ? 

Pet, 

I 'm more and more impatient, sir ; and long 
To be a partner in these favourite pleasures. 
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Bap, 

^, by all means, sir. — Will you go with me, 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you ? 

Pet 

I pray you send her : 1 11 await her here. 

\Exit Baptista^ into house ^ 
I '11 woo her with some spirit, when she comes : — 
Say that she rail ; why then, I '11 tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale : 
Say that she frown ; I '11 say she looks as clear 
As morning roses, newly washed with dew : 
If she do bid me pack, I '11 give her thanks. 
As though she bade me stay by her a week : 
If she deny to wed, I '11 crave the day 
• When I shall ask the banns, and when be married. 

\Noise outside, r. 
Kath. 

Sir, — father, — surely 



Bap. 
Hence, Kate! — ne'er tell me. 

Pet, 



Spoken within, r. 



O, here she comes : and now, Petruchio, speak. 

\Enter Katharine R. Crosses to andfrOy in rage. 

Kath, 

How ? Turned adrift, nor know my father's house ? 
Reduced to this, or none ? the maid's last prayer ? 
Sent to be wooed, like bear unto the stake ? 
Trim wooing like to be ! — and he the bear; 
For I shall bait him. Yet, the man 's a man. 

Pet, 

Kate in a calm ? — Maids must not be wooers. 
Good-morrow, Kate ; for that 's your name I hear. 
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Kath, 

Well have you heard, but impudendy said : 

\Cr asses' 
They call me Katharine, that do talk of me. 

Pet 

You lie, in faith ; for you are called plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst. 
But, Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom. 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation ; 
Hearing thy mildness praised in every town. 
Thy virtue spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, 
Thy affability, and bashful modesty 
[Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs]. 
Myself am moved to woo thee for my wife. 

Kath* 
Moved in good time ! 
Let them that moved you hither. 
Remove you hence : I knew you at the first. 
You were a moveable. 

Pet 

A moveable ! Why, what *s that ? 

Kath, 
A joint-stool. 

Pet 

Thou hast hit it :. come sit on me. \Bends on one km 

Kath, 
Asses are made to bear, and so are you. \Crosses to 

Pet 

Women are made to bear, and so are you — 

Alas, good Kate, I will not burden thee ; 

For, knowing thee to be but young and light 
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Kath, 

*^Oo light, for such a swain as you to catch. 

[Crosses to R. 

Pet. 
^Ome, come, you wasp ; i' faith, you are too angry. 

Kath, 
-If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

Pet, 
Aly remedy then is, to pluck it out. 

Kath, 
Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 

Pet, 
The fool knows where the honey lies, sweet Kate. 

Kath, 
'T is not for drones to taste. 

Pet, 

That will I try. — \Offers to kiss her, — She strikes him, 

I swear I '11 cuff you, if you strike again. — 

Nay, come Kate, come : you must not look so sour. 

Kath, 

How can I help it, when I see that face ? 
But 1 11 be shocked no longer with the sight. 

\Crosses to L., going. 

Pet, 
Nay, hear you, Kate ; in sooth, you 'scape not so. 
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Kath. 
I chafe you, if I tarry ; let me go. 



Pet, 

No, not a whit ; I find you passing gentle : 

'Twas told me you were rough, and coy, and sullen 

But now I find report a very liar. 

Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, 

Nor bite the lip as angry wenches will. 

Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk : 

But thou with mildness entertain'st thy wooers. 

With gentle conference, soft and affable. 

Kath, 

This is beyond all patience ; — [ Walks to an 

Don't provoke me ! 

Pet, 

Why doth the world report that Kate doth limp ? 
O, slanderous world ! Kate, like the hazel-twig. 
Is straight and slender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. — 
Thou dost not limp. — So, let me see thee walk: — 
Walk, walk, walk. [Katharine stops, sudden 

Kath, 

Go, fool, and whom thou keep'st command. 

\She walks majestically up and dot 

Pet. 

Did ever Dian so become a grove, 

As Kate this garden with her princely gait ? 

O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate, 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportful ! 
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Kath. 
Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 

Pet 

Study ! — 

It is extempore, from my mother- wit. 

Kath. 
A witty mother, witless else her son. 

Am I not wise ? 

Yes, in your own conceit ; 

Keep yourself warm with that, or else you 11 freeze. 

jPet. 

Or rather, warm me in thy arms, my Kate ! 
And therefore setting all this chat aside. 
Thus in plain terms: — your father hath consented 
That you shall be my wife ; your dowry Agreed on ; 
And will you, nill you, I will marry you. 

Whether I will or no ? — 
O, fortune's spite ! 

Pet. 

Nay, Kate, I am a husband for your turn ; 
For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty, — 
Thy beauty that doth make me love thee well, — 
Thou must be married to no man but me ; 
For I am he that 's bom to tame you, Kate. 

That will admit dispute, my saucy groom. 

2 
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Here comes your father : never make denial ; . 
I must and will have Katharine to my wife. 

[Enter Baptista^ r., from house. 

Bap. 

Now, signior, now, — 

How speed you with my daughter ? 

Pet 

How should I speed, but well, sir ? 

How, but well ? 

It were impossible I should speed amiss. 

[ Quarrelling with Katharine , in dumb show. 

Bap. 
Why, how now, daughter Katharine ! in your dumps ? 

Kath, 

Call you me daughter ? Now, I promise you, — 
You have showed a tender fatherly regard. 
To wish me wed to one half lunatic : 
A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing jack, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 

[Crosses to R. 
Bap, 

Better this jack than starve ; 
And that *s your portion 



Fet. 

Father, 't is thus : yourself, and all the world 
That talked of her, have talked of her amiss; 
If she be curst, it is for policy ; 
For she *s not froward, but modest as the dove ; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the mom ; 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel : 
And, to conclude, we have *greed so well together, 
We 've fixed to-morrow for the wedding day. 
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Kath. 

I *11 see thee hanged to-morrow, first ! — 
To-morrow ! 

Bap. 
Petruchio, hark : — 
She says, she '11 see thee hanged first. 

Pet 
What 's that to you ? 

If she and I be pleased, what *s that to you ? 
'T is bargained 'twixt us twain, being alone, 
That she shall still be curst in company. 

Kath, [Aside, 

A plague upon his impudence ! I *m vexed — 
I '11 marry my revenge, but I will tame him. 

Pet 

I tell you, 't is incredible to believe 

How much she loves me. O, the kindest Kate ! 

She hung about my neck. 

And kiss on kiss [She screams with vexation. 

She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 

That in a twink she won me to her love. 

O, you are novices ! *t is a world to see 

How tame, when men and women are alone. 

Give me thy hand, Kate. [Crosses to c. 

I will now away, 

To buy apparel for my gentle bride. 

Father, provide the feast, and bid the guests. 

Bap, 

What dost thou say, my Katharine ? 
Give thy hand. 

Kath, 

Never to man shall Katharine give her hand ! 
Here 't is, — and let him take it, an' he dare. 
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Pet. 

Were it the fore-foot of an angry bear, j 

I 'd shake it off; [Seizing her hand. 

But, as it *s Kate*s I kiss it. 

Kath. 
You '11 kiss it closer, ere our moon be waned. 

Pet 

Father, and wife, adieu ! I must away. 
Unto my country-house, and stir my grooms, 
Scour off their country rust, and make 'em fine. 
For the reception of my Katharine. 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
To-morrow, Kate, shall be our wedding-day. 

\Eocit Petruchio c. 

Bap, 

Well, daughter, though the man be somewhat wild, 
And thereto frantic, yet his means are great : 
Thou hast done well to seize the first kind offer ; 
For, by thy mother's soul, 't will be the last. 

\Exit Baptista^ into house, 

Kath. 

Why, yes ; sister Bianca now shall see. 

The poor abandoned Katharine, as she calls me, 

Can make her husband stoop unto her lure, 

And hold her head as high, and be as proud 

As she, or e'er a wife in Padua. 

As double as my portion be my scorn ! 

Look to your seat, Petruchio, or I throw you : 

Katharine shall tame this haggard ; or, if she fails, 

Shall tie her tongue up, and pare down her nails. 

[Exit R. 

CURTAIN. 



3Ctt j&econli^ 

l^cene Jtr^t — ^A Hall in Baptista's House. 

\^Enter Baptista r., and Biondello L. i. E. 

Bion, 

Master, master, news; and such news as you never 
heard of. 

Bap, 
Is Petruchio come ? 

Bion, 
Why, no, sir. 

Bap, 
What then ? 

Bion.. 

He is coming : But how ? Why, in a new hat and an 
old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice turned; a pair 
of boots that have been candle-cases, one buckled, another 
laced ; an old rusty sword, ta'en out of the town armoury, 
with a broken hilt, and chapeless : His horse hipped with 
an old mothy saddle, and stirrups of no kindred ; besides, 
possessed with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine, 
troubled with the lampass, infected with the farcy, full o* 
windgalls, sped with spavins, raied with the yellows, past 
cure of the fives, stark spoiled with the staggers, begnawn 
with the bots, swayed in the back, and shoulder-shotten ; 
near-legged before; and with a half-checked bit, and a 
head-stall of sheep^s-leather, which being restrained to 
keep him from stumbling, hath been often burst, and now 
repaired with knots; one girth six times pieced, and a 
woman's crupper of velure, which hath two letters for her 
name, fairly set down in studs, and here and there pieced 
with pack-thread. 
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Bap, 
Who comes with him ? 

Bion, 

O, sir, his lacquey, for all the world caparii 
the horse ; with a linen stock on one leg, anc 
boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red anc 
an old hat, and *^The humour of forty fancies" p: 
for a feather; — A monster, a very monster, ir 
and not like a Christian foot-boy, or a gentleman 

[PetruchiOy outside ^ l., crack. 

Pet. [Spo^ 

Hollo! hollo! [ExiiL 

Bap, 

I am glad he is come, howsoever he comes. 

[Efiter Petruchio and Grutnio^ l., fi 
dressed. 

Pet. 
Hoa! — 
Where be these gallants ? Who is at home ? 

Bap. 
You 're welcome, sir. 

Pet, 
Well am I come then, sir. 

Bap, 
Not so well apparelled as I wish you were. 

Pet. 

But where is Kate ? Where is my lovely bri" 

How does my father ? 

Wherefore gaze you thus — • 

As if you saw some wondrous monument. 

Some comet, or unusual prodigy ? 
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Bap. 

Why, sir, you know this is your wedding-day. 
First we were sad, fearing you would not come ? 
Now sadder, that you come so unprovided. 
Fye ! doff this habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival, 
And tell us, what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detained you from your wife ; 
And sent you hither so unlike yourself. 

Fet 

Tedious it were to tell and harsh to hear ; 
Let it suffice, I 'm come to keep my word. 
But where is Kate ? I stay too long from her ; 
The morning wears ; 't is time we were at church. 

Bap, 

See not your bride in these unreverent robes; 
Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 

Pet 
Not I, believe me ; thus I '11 visit her. 

Bap, 
But thus, I trust, you will not marry her. 

Pet 

Goodsooth, even thus ; therefore have done with words : 

To me she 's married, not unto my clothes : 

Could I repair what she will wear in me, 

As I could change these poor accoutrements, 

'T were well for Kate, and better for myself. 

But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 

When I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 

And seal the title with a loving kiss ! 

What ho ! my Kate ! my Kate I 

\Exit Petrtichio, r., cracking his whip. 
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Gru. 

What ho ! why, Kate ! why, Kate ! 

[Exit Grumioy r., cnuking his whip. 

Bap. 

He hath some meaning in this mad attire : 
1 *11 after him and see the event of this. 

[Exit R. Re-enter Grumio c. 

Gru, 

He *s gone swearing to church with her. I would 
sooner have led her to the gallows. If he can but hold it, 
*t is well: — and if I know anything of myself and my 
master, no two men were ever bom with such qualities to 
tame women. When madam goes home, we must look 
for another guise-master than we have had. We shall see 
old coil between 'em. — If I can spy into futurity a littie, 
there will be much clatter among the moveables, and some 
practice for the surgeons. By this, the parson has given 
'em his license to fall together by the ears. 

[Enter Fedro^ hastily^ L. i. E. 

Pedro, 

Grumio, your master bid me find you out, and speed you 
to his country-house, to prepare for his reception ; and, if 
he finds not things as he expects 'em, according to the 
directions that he gave you, you know, he says, what 
follows. This message he delivered before his bride, even 
in her way to church, and shook his whip in token of 
his love. 

Gru, 

I understand it, sir ; and will convey the same token to 
my horse immediately, that he may take to his heels, in 
order to save my bones, and his own ribs. 

[Exit Grumio^ l. 
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Pedro, 

So odd a master, and so fit a man, 
Were never seen in Padua before. 

\Enter BiondellOy hastily^ c. 
Now, Biondello, came you from the church ? 

Bion. 
As willingly as e'er I came from school. 

Pedro, 
And is the bride and bridegroom coming home ? 

Bion, 

A bridegroom, say you ? *T is a groom, indeed. 
A grumbling groom : and that the girl shall find. 

Pedro, 
Curster than she ? Why, 't is impossible. 

Bion, 
AVhy, he *s a devil — a devil — a very fiend. 

Pedro, 
^hy, she's a devil — a devil — the deviFs dam. 

Bion, 

Tut ! she 's a lamb, a dove, a fool, to him. 

I '11 tell you, brother Pedro. When the priest 

Should ask, if Katharine should be his wife, 

" Ay, by gogs-wouns," quoth he : and swore so loud, 

That, all amazed, the priest let fall his book ; 

And, as he stooped to take it up again, 

This mad-brained bridegroom took him such a cuff. 

That down fell priest and book and book and priest : 

" Now take them up," quoth he, " if any list" 
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Pedro, 
What said the wench when he rose up again ? 

Bion, 

Trembled and shook : — for why ? — he stamped and swore, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. • 

But, after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine : — "A health," quoth he; — as if 

He had been aboard, carousing to his mates 

After a storm : — quaffed off the muscadel, 

And threw the sops all in the sexton's face; 

Having no other reason, 

But that his beard grew thin and hungerly. 

And seemed to ask him sops as he was drinking. 

This done, he took the bride about the neck 

And kissed her lips with such a clamourous smack 

That, at the parting, all the church did echo. 

And I, seeing this, came thence for very shame; 

And after me I know the rout is coming. \Music^ outside^ c. 

Hark, hark, I hear the minstrels play — 

Such a mad marriage never was before. 

\Exeuiit Pedro and Biondello^ c. Music, 

[Enter Pe true hio, laughing and dancings Katharine, 
Baptista, Ladies, Gentlemen, and Attendants, 

Pet, 

Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your pains ; 
I know you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepared great store of wedding-cheer, 
But, so it is, my haste doth call me hence ; 
And, therefore, here I mean to take my leave. 

Bap, 
Is 't possible, you will away to-night ? 

Pet, 

I must away to-day, before night come. 
Make it no wonder ; if you knew my business, 
You would entreat me rather go than stay. 
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And, honest company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myself 
To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife ; 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me. 
For I must hence, and farewell to you all. 

Bap, 
Let me entreat you, stay till after dinner. 

Fet 
It may not be. 

Kath, 
Let me entreat you. 

Pet 
I am content. 

Kath. 
Are you content to stay ? 

Pet 

I am content you shall entreat my stay ; 
But yet not stay, entreat me how you can. 

Kath, 
Now, if you love me, stay. 

Pet 
My horses, there ! What, ho, my horses there ! 

Kath, 
Nay, then, 

Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow ! nor till I please myself. 
The door is open, sir : there lies your way : 
You may be jogging, while your boots are green ; 
For me, I '11 not go, till I please myself. — 
' T is like you 11 prove a jolly surly groom, 
To take it on you at the first so roughly. 
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Bap, 
Nay, Kate, content thee: \Gaingto her, 

Pr'ythee, be not angry. 

Kath, 
I will be angry ; — \He starts away. 

Father, be quiet ; he shall stay my leisure. 
Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner. — 
I see a woman may be made a fool, 
If she had not a spirit to resist. 

Pet. 

They shall go forward, Kate, at thy command : 

Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 

Go to the feast, revel, and domineer; 

Be mad and merry, — or go hang yourselves ; 

But, for my bonny Kate, she must with me. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret ; 

I will be master of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house. 

My household stuff, my field, my bam, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything : 

And here she stands, touch her whoever dare. 

I '11 bring my action on the proudest he 

That stops my way in Padua. 

Petruchio, 

Draw forth thy weapon, thou 'rt beset with thieves ; 

\Petruchio draws sword. 
Rescue thy wife then, if thou be a man. — 
Fear not, sweet wench ; 
They shall not touch thee, Kate ; 
I '11 buckler thee against a million, Kate. 

\Exeu7it Katharine and Petnuhio^ R. i. y.,^ followed 
by Ladies^ Gentlemen^ and Attendants, 



Bap, 
There they go, for a couple of quiet ones ! \Eocit, 
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A. ifiL^- <»- ( A Rustic Hall in Petruchio's 
*cene ftetonU. | Country-House. 

[Enter Grumio l. i. e. 
Gru, 

What, hoa! — Curtis! — Fye, fye, on all jades, and all 
mad masters, and all foul ways? Was ever man so 
beaten ? Was ever man so rayed ? Was ever man so 
weary ? I am sent before to make a fire ; and they are 
coming after, to warm them — Curtis! — Now were I not 
a little pot, and soon hot, my very lips might freeze to my 
teeth, ere I should come by a fire to thaw me : but I, with 
blowing the fire, shall warm myself ; for, considering the 
weather, a taller man than I will take cold. — Hollo, hoa, 
Curtis! 

\Enter Curtis r. i. e. 
Cur, 

Who is it that calls so coldly ? 

Gru, 

A piece of ice : if thou doubt it, thou may'st slide fi*om 
my shoulder to my heel, with no greater a run but my 
liead and my neck. — A fire, good Curtis. 

Cur, 
Is my master and his wife coming, Grumio ? 

Gru, 

O, ay, Curtis, ay; and therefore, fire, fire. Cast on no 
water. • 

Cur, 

Is she so hot a shrew as she 's reported ? 

Gru. 

She was, good Curtis, before the frost; but, thou 
knowest, winter tames man, woman, ^d beast : — where 's 
the cook ? Is supper ready, the house trimmed, the serv- 
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ing men in their best clothes, and every officer his wedding 
garments on? Be the jacks fair within? the jills fair 
without ? the carpets laid, and everything in order ? 

Cur, 
All ready : and therefore, I pray thee, what news ? 

Gru, 

First, know, my horse is tired ; my master and mistress 

fallen out 

Cur, 
How? 

Gru. 

Out of their saddles into the dirt; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Cur. 

Let 's ha' 't, good Grumio. 





Gru, 


T.end thine ear. 






Cur, 


Here. 






Gru. 


I'here. 





[Boxes her ear. 
Cur. 

This is to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

Gru, 

And therefore *t is called a sensible tale : and this cuff 
was but to knock at your ear, and beseech listening. Now 
I begin : Imprimis, we came down a foul hill, my master 
riding behind my mistress 

• Cur, 

Both on one horse ? 
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Gru, 

What *s that to thee ? Tell thou the tale. But, hadst 
thou not crost me, thou shouldst have heard how her 
horse fell, and she under her horse ; thou shouldst have 
heard in how miry a place ; how she was bemoiled ; how 
he left her with the horse upon her; how he beat me 
because her horse stumbled ; how she waded through the 
dirt to pluck him oflf me ; how he swore, how she prayed, 
— that never prayed before! — how I cried; how the 
horses ran away ; how her bridle was burst ; how I lost 
my crupper; how my mistress lost her slippers, tore and 
bemired^her garments, limped to the farm-house, put on 
Rebecca's old shoes and petticoat; with many things 
worthy of memory, which shall now die in oblivion, and 
thou return unexperienced to thy grave. 

Cur, 
By this reckoning, he is more shrew than she. 

Gru, 

Ay, for the nonce ; ;— - and that, thou and the proudest 
of you all shall find, when he come home. But what 
talk I of this? Call forth Nathaniel, Gabriel, Gregory, 
Adam, Walter, Ralph, and the rest. — Are they all ready? 

O/r. 

They are. — Do you hear, ho! — Nathaniel, Gabriel, 
Gregory, — where are you ? 

. \ Enter Nathaniel^ Gabriel^ Peter ^ Gregory ^ Adam^ 
Walter^ and Ralphs R. 

Nat, 
Welcome home, Grumio. 

Gab, 
How now, Grumio ! 
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Peter, 



Well, Grumio ! 
What, Grumio ! 
Fellow Grumio ! 
How now, old lad I 
Ha, Grumio ! 



Greg, 
Adam, 
Wal, 
Ral, 
Gru, 



Welcome you : how now, you : what you : well you : 
fellow you, — and thus much for greeting. Now, my 
spruce companions, is all ready, and all things neat ? 

Nat, 
All things are ready. How near is our master ? 

Gru, 

Even at hand: alighted by this; and therefore be 

not 

Pet, \ Spoken outside L. 

Hollo. 

Gru, 

Cock's passion ! Silence ; I hear my master. 

\Enter Petruchio and Katharine^ l. 

Pet, 

Where are these knaves ? 

What, — no man at the door, [Curtis goes to Katharine. 

To hold my stirrup, nor to take my horse ? 

Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Adam ? 

All the Servants, 
Here, sir; here, sir; here, sir. 
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FeL 

Here, sir; here, sir; here, sir; here, sir! 
You loggerheaded and unpolished grooms ! 
What, no attendance, no regard, no duty ? 
Where is the foolish knave I sent before ? 

Gru, 
Here, sir, as foolish as I was before. 

Pet 

Thou peasant swain, thou stupid malt-horse drudge, 

Did I not bid thee meet me in the park, 

And bring along these rascal knaves with thee ? 

Gru, 

Nathaniel's coat, sir, was not fully made; 

And Gabriers pumps were all unpinked i' the heel : 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat. 

And Walter's dagger was not come from sheathing : 

There were none fine but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory, 

The rest were ragged, old and beggarly : 

Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 

FeL 

Go, rascals, go, and fetch my supper in. 

Gru, 

The supper — the supper. 

[Exeunt all the servants but Grumio, R. 

Fet, 
Here — take my boots off. 
Sit down, Kate, and welcome. — 

Pull off my boots.. [To Grumio. 

Nay, good, sweet Kate, be merry. — 

[Enter Gregory r., with slippers: he pulls at 
Fetruchio^s boot. 
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Some water for my hands — some water, Grumio. 

[Exi^ Grumio R. 
Out, out, you rogue ! You pluck my foot awry : 
Take that, and mind the plucking of the other. 

[Beats Gregory, 
Some water here. — Be merry, Kate. — What hoa ! 
Shall I have some water ? 

[Enter Adam, running, with a basin of water. 
He trips and falls. 
You careless villain, will you let it fall ? [Beats Adam, 

Kath, 
Patience, I pray you ; 't was a fault unwilling. 

Pet 

A blundering, beetie-headed, flap-eared knave . — 
What, ho ! my supper. — 

[Enter Grumio, and servants, R., with platters, 

Gru, 
Supper, supper. 

Pet, 
Come, Kate, sit down : I know you have a stomach. 

Kath, 
Indeed I have : 
And never was repast so welcome to me. [They at. 

Will you say grace, sweet Kate, or else shall I ? 
What is this ? 

All, 
Mutton ! 

Pet, 
Who brought it ? 

All. 
The cook ! the cook ! 



s 
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Pet 

'T is burnt ; and so is all the meat. 
Where is the rascal cook? 

AIL 

Cook ! cook ! {They run off^ and return with the cook. 

Pet. 

How durst you, villain, bring it from the dresser. 
And serve it thus to me that love it not ? 
There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all. 

yrhrowing about the meats and dishes. 
You heedless jolt-heads, and unmannered slaves. — 
What, do you grumble ? I '11 be with you straight. 

\Beats the servants^ till they all run away, r. and L. 

Kath, 

I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet ; 
The meat was well, and well I could have eat. 
If you were so disposed ; I 'm sick with fasting. 

Pet, 

I tell thee, Kate, 't was burnt and dryed away. 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it ; 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger ; 
And better 't were that both of us did fast, 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric, 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 
Be patient ; to-morrow it shall be mended : 
And, for this night, we '11 fast for company. 

Kath. 
Fast ? — Go to bed without my supper thus ? 

Pet, 

' T is the wholesomest thing i' the world, sweet Kate. 
Come, I will show thee to thy bridal chamber. 

[Exit Petruchio l. 
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Kath, 
I want my supper. 

\Enter Grumio^ who sets chairs, table, etc, in thei 
places, while Katharine is speaking. 
The more my wrong, the more his spitie appears ! 
What, did he marry me to famish me ? — 
But, that which plagues me more than all these wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love ; 
As who would say, if I should sleep or eat, 
'T were deadly sickness, or else present death ! 
I pr'ythee, go, and get me some repast : 
I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 

Gru, 

What say you to a neat's foot ? 

Kath, 
' T is passing good ; I pry'thee, let me have it. 

Gm, 

I fear, it is too phlegmatic a meat : 
How say you to a fat tripe, finely boiled ? 

Kath. 
I like it well ; good Grumio, fetch it me. 

Gru, 

I cannot tell ; — I fear 't is choleric. 

What say you to a piece of beef and mustard ? 

Kath. 
A dish that I do love to feed upon. 

Gru, 
Ay ; but the mustard is too hot a little. 
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Kath, 
Why then, the beef, and let the mustard rest. 

Gru, 

Nay, that I will not ; you shall have the mustard. 
Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 

Kath, 
Then both, or none, or any thing thou \vilt. 

Gru, 
Why then, the mustard, dame, without the beef 

Kath, 

Go, get thee gone, thou false deluding slave, 

\Beats him across to l. 
That feed'st me only with the name of meat. 

\Enter Fetruchio l. 
Pet. 

Hollo ! — How fares my Kate ? 

What, sweeting, all amort? Mistress, what cheer? 

Kath, 
Faith, as cold as can be. 

Pet. 

Pluck up thy spirits ; look cheerfully upon me : 
For now, my honey-love, we are refreshed 

Kath, 
Refreshed ? With what ? 

Pet. 

We will return unto thy father's house. 

And revel it as bravely as the best, 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden tm^?»^ 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and fartVvmgsXe^, axA >5^\sv^. 
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Look up, my love : — the tailor stays thy leisure, 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure. — 
Tailor, come in. 

[£nter Tailor \.. 
Where are these ornaments ? 

Tailor, 
Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 

Pet. 
The what ? [ Takes the cap on his whip. 

Tailor, 
The cap. 

Pet. 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer; 
A velvet dish : fye, fye, *t is lewd and filthy : 
Why, 't is a cockle, or a walnut-shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. — 
Away with it, and let me have a bigger. 

Kath, 

I '11 have no bigger : this doth fit the time ; 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

Pet. 

When you are gentle, you shall have one too ; 
'T is a mere bauble : — say no more about it. 

kath. 

Why, sir, I trust, I may have leave to speak, 
And speak I will ; I am no child, no babe : 
Your betters have endured me say my mind ; 
And, if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 

Pet. 

Thou say*st true, Kate : it is a paltry cap : 
I love thee well, in that thou lik'st it not. 
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Kath, 

Love me, or love me not, I like the cap. 
And I wUl have it : or I will have none. 

Pet 

The gown ? Why, ay : — come, tailor, let me see 't. 

O, mercy, heaven ? What masking stuff is here ? 

What 's this ? a sleeve ? * T is like a demi-cannon. 

All up and down, carved like an apple-tart ! 

Here *s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash; 

Like to a censer in a barber's shop. 

Why, what i* the deviPs name, tailor, call'st thou this ? 

Gru, [Aside R. 

I see she 's like to have nor cap nor gown. 

t Tailor, 

You bid me make it orderly and well. 
According to the fashion of the time. 

Pet. 

Marry, and did : but, if you be remembered, 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home ; 
For you shall hop without my custom, sir ; 
Hence, make your best of it ; I '11 none of it. 

Kath, 

I never saw a better-fashione4 gown. 

More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable, 

[Sits R., uj> stage. 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pet, 
Why, true : he means to make a puppet of thee. 

Tailor, 
She says, your worship means to make a puppet of her. 
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Pet 

monstrous arrogance ! 

Thou liest, thou thread, thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail. 

Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread ! — 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant ; 

Or 1 shall so be-mete thee with thy yard-stick 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv^st. — 

1 tell thee, I, that thou hast marred the gown. 

Tai/or. 

Your worship is deceived ; the gown is made 
Just as my master had direction : 
Grumio gave order how it should be done. 

Gru. 
I gave him no order ; I gave him the stuflf. 

Tailor. 
But how did you desire it should be made ? 

Grii. 

Marry, sir, with needle and thread. — 
How should it be made ? 

Tailor. 

But did you not request to have it cut ? 

Gru. 

Though thou hast faced many things, face not me. I 
say unto thee, I bid thy master cut the gown ; but I did 
not bid him cut it to pieces : ergo, thou liest. 

Tailor. 
Why, here is the note of the fashion, to testify. 

Pet. 

Read it. 
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Tailor. 

\Tailor reads from a written paper. 
** Imprimis, a loose-bodied gown." 

Gru. 

^ Master, if ever I said a loose-bodied gown, sew me up 
J^ the skirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of 
*^i'own thread : — I said, a gown. 

Pet. 
Proceed. 

Tailor, 

** With a small compassed cape." 

Grti, 
I confess the cape. 

• Tailor, 
**• With a trunk sleeve." 

Gru. 
I confess two sleeves. 

Tailor. 

** The sleeves curiously cut." 

JPet. 

Ay, there 's the villainy. \Offers to strike Grumio. 

Gru, 

Error i* the bill, sir : error i' the bill : — I commanded 
the sleeves should be cut out, and sewed up again ; and 

, \To Tailor. 

that I '11 prove upon thee, though thy little finger be 
armed in a thimble. 

[Fetruc/iio sits ofi table and teases Katharine. 

Tailor. 

This is true that I say : an* I had thee in place, thou 
shouldst know it. 

Gru. 

I am for thee, straight : come on you parchment shred ! 

{Theyfisht, 
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Pet. 

What, chickens spar in presence of the kite I 
1 '11 swoop upon you both ; out, out, ye vermin ! 

\Petruchio beats them, l. Grumio returns c=:^ni 
retires a little behind, laughing. 

Kath, 

For heaven's sake, sir, have patience ! How you fright 
me! [Cry'/z/f^ 

Pet, 

VV ell, come, my Katharine : we will now away, 
To feast and sport us at thy father's house. — 
Go, call my men, and bring our horses out. 

\Exit Grumio l. 
Kath. 

O, happy hearing ! Let us straight be gone ; 
I cannot tarry here another day. 

Pet. 
Cannot, my Kate ? O, yes, indeed you can. 

Kath. 
Indeed I cannot. 

Pet 

O, yes, you could, my Katharine, if I wished it. 

Kath. 

I tell you I will not stay another moment. 

\Enter Grumio, running, L- 

Gru. 
The horses, sir, are ready, and 

Pet 

Put up. — On second thoughts, 't is now too late; 
For, look, how bright and goodly shines the moon. 



To Gnimio^ 
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Kath, 
^he moon ? the sun : — it is not moon-light now. 

Pet 
1 say, it is the moon that shines so bright. 

Kath, 
1 say, it is the sun that shines so bright. 

Pet. 

Now, by my mother's son, and that 's myself. 
It shall be moon, or star, or what I list, 
Or ere I journey to your father's house. — 
Go you, and put the horses up again. — 
Evermore crost, and crost ! nothing but crost 

[ Crosses to R. 
Gru. [Aside to Katharine^ 

Say as he says; or we shall never go. 

Kath. 

I see, 't is vain to struggle with my bonds. — 
Sir, be it moon, or sun, or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush-candle. 
Henceforth, I vow, it shall be so for me. 

Pet. 
I say, it is the moon that shines so bright. 

Kath. 
I know, it is the moon. 

Pet. 
Nay then, you lie ; it is the bless&d sun. 

Kath. 

Just as you please : it is the blessed sun. 
But sun it is not, when you say it is not ; 
And the moon changes, even as your mind : 
What you will have it named, even that it is, 
And so it shall be for your Katharine. 
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Pet. 

Get out the horses. 

But soft, some company is coming here, 

And stops our journey. 

\Enter Baptista and Attendants l. i. E. 
Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly too. 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman ? 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's sake. 

Bap, 

How now ? — Embrace me for my beauty's sake ! 
What is all this ? 

Kath, \Crosses to c. 

Young, budding virgin, fair, and fresh, and sweet, 
Whither away ; or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child ! 
Happier the man whom favourable stars 
Allot thee, for his lovely wife ! 

Bap, 
What mummery is this ? 

Pet, 

Why, how now, Kate ? I hope thou art not mad. 
This is Baptista, our old reverend father; 
And not a maiden, as thou say'st he is. 

Kath, 

Pardon, dear father, my mistaken eyes. 
That have been so bedazzled with the 



Gni. 
The moon. [Petruchio beats him off. 

Pet, 
The sun. 

Kath. 
The sun. 

That every thing I look on seemeth green : 
Now I perceive thou art my reverend father : 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad mistaking. [Kneels. 
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Bap, 

_ % 

^ise, rise, my child. What strange vagary *s this ! 
[ ^cw lik'st thou wedlock ? Art not altered, Kate ? 

KatJu 
"^ildeed I am : almost transformed to stone. 

Pet 
Changed for the better much ; art not my Kate ? 

Kath, 
So good a master cannot choose but mend me. 

Bap. 

Here is a wonder, if you talk of wonders. 
I wonder what it bodes. 

Pet 

Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life. 
An awful rule, and right supremacy : — 
And, to be short, what not, that *s sweet and happy ? 
Aly fortune is sufficient — 
Here 's my wealth. 

Kiss me, my Kate ; and, since thou art become 
'So prudent, kind, and dutiful a wife, 
l^etruchio here shall doff the lordly husband ; 
An honest mask, which I throw off with pleasure. 

Kath, 

l^ay, then I *m all unworthy of thy love, 
And look with blushes on my former self. — 
How shameful 't is, when women are so simple. 
To offer war, where they should kneel for peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
Where bound to love, to honour, and obey ! 

CURTAIN. 



I 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— Substance and Characters of the Comedy. 

-<« y F Shakespeare requires any apology for ' The Taming of the 
Shrew,' it is for his having adopted the subject— not for his 
treatment of it. The Kate that he found ready to his hand was 
a thoroughly unfeminine person, coarse and obstreperous, without the 
liumour which shines through the violence of Katharine. * *> * Her 
temper, as Shakespeare has delineated it, is the result of her pride and 
her love of domination. * * * This is a temper that, perhaps, could 
not be subdued by kindness, except after Petruchio's fashion. At any 
rate, it could not be so subdued, except by a long course of patient 
discipline, quite incompatible with the hurried movement of a dramatic 
action. ** * #* 4f«4f«««««««««4f«« 

•• The great skill which Shakespeare has shown in the management 
of this comedy is established in the conviction that he produces all along 
that Petruchio's character is assumed. Whatever he may say, whatever 
he may do, we are satisfied that he has a real fund of good-humour at 
the bottom of all the outbreaks of his inordinate self-will. We know that 
if he succeeds in subduing the violence of his wife by a much higher 
extravagance of violence, he will be prepared not only to return her 
affection, but to evoke it, in all the strength and purity of woman's love, 
out of the pride and obstinacy in which it has been buried." 

Knight. 



•• Petruchio is a madman in his senses; a very honest fellow, who 
hardly speaks a word of truth, and succeeds in all his tricks and impos- 
tures. He acts his assumed character to the life, with the most fantastical 
extravagance, with complete presence of mind, with untired animal 
spirits, and without a particle of ill-humour from beginning to end." 

Hazlitt. 
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' ' The Katharine and Petnichio scenes border upon the farcical, t^ *^^ 
Shakespeare's interest in the characters of the shrew and her tamer ke^p 
these scenes from passing into downright farce. Katharine, with all hier 
indulged wilfulness and violence of temper, has no evil in her. In her 
home enclosure she seems a formidable creature ; but, when caught 
away by the tempest of Petruchio's masculine force, the comparativ^e 
weakness of her sex shows itself : she, who has strength of her own, and 
has ascertained its limits, can recognize superior strength ; and, once 
subdued, she is the least rebellious of subjects." 

DOWDEN. 



•' The crabbed shrew is forced to resign her absurd pretensions, and 
is completely cured by the merry device of her husband, who pretends 
to be possessed by a similar but greater petulance; and thus, put to 
shame by the distorted image of her own perversity, she is restored to 
the modest position which naturally becomes her sex. Thus does per- 
versity, whose evil consequences invariably redound on itself, become 
its own avenger ; and the dialect of irony, which forms the proper 
instrument of the retribution of comedy, by displaying the weakness 
and sinfulness of man in its own nothingness, here appears pre-eminently 
in its peculiar office of physician to the soul. A feigned perversity of 
temper becomes the medicine of a real disease." Ulrici. 



II.— Notes. 

The correct spelling of the name of Katharine's tamer is Petrucio. 
It is suggested that Shakespeare wrote the word with the h, in order that 
the actors might not err in its pronunciation. The shrew, in the original,, 
is named Katharina. 

" Fear boys with bugs." — Frighten boys with hobgoblins. 

The Adriatic, though well land-locked, and in summer often as still as 
a mirror, is subject to severe and sudden storms. The great sea-wall 
which protects Venice, distant 18 miles from the city, is frequently sur- 
mounted, in winter, by " the swelling Adriatic seas." 

The " points " were amongst the most costly and elegant parts of the 
dress of Queen Elizabeth's time ; and to have " two broken points " was 
indicative of more than ordinary negligence of dress. 

The Humour of Forty Fancies was, it is conjectured by Warburton, a 
slight collection of old ballads or short poems, which Grumio stuck in 
his hat, for a feather. 
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Jacks were leathern drinking vessels ; Jills were cups or measures of 
metal. 

The servants named by Grumio, in his apologetic speech to Petruchio, 
on the arrival of the latter at his country-house, are introduced, as 
speakers, into the stage copy, — though>they say only two or three words, 
— and are used to add to the comic bustle and confusion of the scene. 
Curtis, a man in the original, is presented as an old woman. 

The text, in this version of the " Taming of the Shrew," is, with a few 
trifling exceptions, strictly that of Shakespeare. 

At Venice, surrounded by the sea, the temperature is rarely below 6® 
Reaumur — iS** Fahrenheit ; but the cold is much greater on the main- 
land, even at its nearest points ; and at Padua, from which Petruchio's 
country-house was, evidently, not distant, it is frequently so great as to 
justify all Grumio's complaints of the weather. 



III.— Costume for Katharine and Petruchio. 

The Italy of Shakespeare's own time is intended to be presented in this 
play. The male costume of Padua given by Vecellio is only that of 
official persons. The tnmk-hose, long-bellied doublet, short cloak, 
precise ruff, and sugar-loaf cap or high velvet bonnet, appear, says 
Knight, to have been worn throughout Lombardy and the northern 
Italian states at this period. Hints as to costume suitable for this piece 
may be found in the Prompt-Books of " Othello " and " The Merchant 
of Venice. ' ' The text warrants a change of dress for Katharine, between 
the two acts of this version ; but this is not imperative. Trifles may some- 
times be properly ignored. Thus, the critical observer will notice that 
accelerated movement, in the present arrangement of this piece, has been 
obtained at some sacrifice of probability and consistency in the incidents 
— which, especially toward the end, are huddled close together. But 
this increases the frolic atmosphere, and the stage effect. 

New- York, October 29th, 1878. W. W. 
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